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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tae Peers have had thei ir say on the: re ligious politics of Ireland, 
apro pos te »thesecond readingo fthe Mi ty! noothC olleve Bill: on which 
they bestowed three nights. The d ‘haters were of three classes, 

the Ministerialists or Peel Conservatives, who advocated the bill; 
the Liberals, who joined in extending to it a cordial support; and 
the Old Tories, who opposed it with vehement emotion. The last 
were led by the Earl of Roden, with a speech of the docume at ry 
kind, abounding in extracts, as evidence against the contract se- 
curing the grant—against the morals, social and political, « f the 
Irish C itholics, lay and clerical agai st the consist ney and ef- 
ficiency of Ministers, and so forth. Fe proposed inquiry into the 
doctrines taught at Maynooth; not meaning, however, really to 
elicit information, but rely in that wav to defeat the bill. The 
Rarl of Winchilsea threw a strong flood of ze any into the dis- 
cussion. _ The less intemperate opponen ts were two of the Bishops 
—those of London and Exeter. The Bis iat »of London’s speec th 
was of a teadwpable and reasoning character, the Prelate aiming 
chiefly at making out that fhe m: anidernn ote? Mar nooth is bad} 
but it was remarkable for closing. -with the evewal, that Dr. 





Blomfield himself did not know, if t licy were re - a what 
to suggest instead for governing the Irish Catholics » Bishop 


of Exeter, though somewhat more heated in his rallae iations of 
Maynooth, coupled his opposition with the remarkable proposal, that 
Government should establish in Ireland three or four schools, an- 
nexed if they like to the new Academical Colleres, for the training 
of Roman Catholic priests. It will be perceived what a large de- 
duction from the force of the chief E piscopal opposition to the 
measure is implied in this proposal, which concedes its princip le; 
and in Dr. Blomtield’s confession, which admits that he 
qualified as an opponent, because he is every not mis of 
the whole subject. The most forcible supporters of the bill were 
also chiefs of the Church—the Agubhioien of Dublin and the 
Bishop of St. David's. Dr. W hately starte : with the remark 
that the bad management of Maynooth had never occurred to 
him as a reason against Improvement ; and with singula 
ness and felicity he successively took up and demolished several 
of the chief dogematical 
couragement of Popery in Ireland; showing that the measure 
is not a Protestant encouragement of Popery, but that it 
simply accords to the Roman Catholic section of the na- 
tion their share in the advantages of the state, towards whose 
support they contribute equally with Protestants. Dr. Thirl- 
wall’s speech, also on the morals of thi subject, was some- 
what ponderous, but massive and powerful, and distinguis! 
like the Archbishop's, by its frank and ge mus boldness. 
Peel Conservatives also did themselves credit by their Liberal 
superiority to prejudice; the Liberal Peers, by their really 
liber: il superiority to faction in acknowledging the merits of 
the Ministerial measure. Some 
vered between the argument with which the Duke of Wel- 
lineton clinched his speech and Sir Robert Peel's clinching re- 
mark. Sir Robert pointed to the chances of warlike aggression 
from abroad—the little black cloud in the West, and the like 
said that cor rcion never could accomplish th pac ification of Ire- 
land, and prescribed conciliation. The Duke of Wellington, on 
the other hand, talked of the Government as having, by the suc- 
cessful State prosecutions, following up his own military precau- 
tions to keep the peace, attained « “ situation of strength” ; and 
advised Parliament not to persecute nor even to seem to perse- 
cute the weak. These two positions are held to be incon ipati ible, 
destroying each other like two ne gatives ; 
tected in the Duke’s, because the State prosecution was finally 
defeated by the decision of the Lords. The Duke of Wellington 
is a soldier, not a lawyer; and he has more regard for material 


s <dis- 





reuments awainst the bill and its en- 





discrepancy has been dis- 





and also a fla Wiis de- 
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results than technical refinements. The decision of the Lords let 
off the Repeal prisoners on the parti ular case as it happened to 
be conducted ; but it did not touch the sentence of the Judges 
on the substantial facts. The way to test it is, to suppose that 
there were not the errors in the proceedin rs on which the Peers 
rested their judgment, and to take what was actually done, 
those errors excepted, in the light of a hypothetic i case. If 
such a case came before the Judves or the Peers, it is evident 
that the offenders would be unanimously condemned. In all the 
tangible facts there is no real difference between such a case and 
that which actually came before the Lords—no such difference 
that a turbulent agitator could reckon upon it and take a more 
licentious view of the law from the judgment of the Lords than 
from the decision of the Judges. The trial equally elicited a 
leclaration of the law, though technically inoperative in the par- 
ticular instance. As to the discrepancy, it is more apparent than 
real. The Duke of Wellington is a soldier, a matter-of-fact man, 
and he is speaking of a time and circumstances strictly limited : 
he is looking at the campaign within Ireland merely, survey- 
ing his own forces, his progress, and the ground he occupies 


> 


and he says, it is at once more generous and more politic not te 
pursue the foe. Sir Robert Peel is a civilian; although not a 


man who resorts to first p rinciple s, he takes a more comprehensive 
nd statesmanlike view than his colleague; he surveys the pro- 
eress of affairs in Ireland with a further foresight as to time, and 
a wider sweep as to political relations. The Duke was speaking 
chiefly of the ruling power and its own position; Sir Robert Peel 
looks also at the condition of the subject Irish and at the effect of 
past influences on that condition: he too says that the law has 
been vindicated, and that you are therefore freer to do certain 
things; he also recognizes the literal success of coercion, so far 
as it goes; but, pointing to the pe rmanently excited condition of 
the Irish under a long series of harsh misrule, he says, most 
justly, that you can never wiek a complete cure by such ap- 
pliances; that, having brought us to a certain stage, they can 
do no more, being mpotent as final remedies. He speaks of 
different and later stage in the curative process, when more “aks 
t medicines, having sub he acute fever, are succeeded 
Sir Robert Peel, from his neglect or 
frst principles, is apt enough 


pel 
by soothing restoratrves. 
perhaps insensibility to the turee of 
to stray into inconsistencies both of word and e@indiuce ° anu 
h is he puni hed for it, both in discreditable remi- 
elf-raised difficulty: but he is not to 
speaking of 





sharply enoug 
niscences and practical 
be blamed for inconsistency because a colleague, 
some different thing, uses different terms. 

A word, too, for the consistency of a section of a section-—a 
member of Young England. The Commons have agreed to the 
second reading of the Irish Colleges Bill, among 
others, by LordJohn Manners, who supported the M: rynooth Bill; 
and people are surprised at his “ inconsistency.” Now, it is one 
tenet of Young Engl ind that there oueht to be a direct religious 
influence in everything: there is no direct provision for religious in- 
Colleges Bill ; the Maynooth Bill was expressly in- 
umpler supply of one form of reli- 


struction in the 
tended to provide a better and 


gion: Lord John supported the bill that supplied, opposes the 
bill that omits religion—and where is the inconsistency? We 


think that the Colleges Bill, whit h is meant for all creeds, rightly 
eschewed that which they all differ about; and we are glad that 
thus far the House of Commons have sanctioned that view: but 
it is desirable to rest our reasoning as we go on real grounds, not 
on such figments as Lord John Manners’s inconsistency. 

Mr. Ward’s annual motion for inquiry into the special burdens 
on land has again been negatived. The agriculturists have 
gain, with the help of Ministers, refused the inquiry which they 
pretend to brave as certain to prove their own case. They are 
determined that the fallacy shall be quite exploded before they 
will allow that it is worth investigating: so much more fearful 
are they of losing some money advantages than ambitious to 
show th it they have a little sense 

Sir Henry Pottinger has, through Mr. Hume, triumphed over 
routine and Parlia nentary — tte, no les gnally than he 
triumphed in China; the Ho Commons having set aside 
the absurd rule awainst recognizing civil as well as milit ry ser- 
vice, and secured a pension for him, the amount to be name d by 
There must be something peculiar in the man who 
stubbornest obstac les, and startles even the 


the Crown. 
thus conquers the 
Hlumes of Parliament into muniticence. 


Ireland has been exulting in a splendid show in Dublin. Mr. 
O'Connell, on the anniversary of his imprisonment, has had a 
‘levee” at the Rotunda: de putations tiocke to address him 
headed by M uyors and o a municipal dig- 


from all quarters 
of their corporations ; the 


nitaries, and bearing the “ regalia 
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assembled conjurators took a solemn “ pledge” to pursue — 
an omne @vum ; and there was a monster procession, which walked 
about Dublin with bands dressed like equestrian corps at fairs 
and playing music enough to waken the night-ow! in broad noon. 
The scene in the levee-room, with the help of a platform, some 
benches, a grand chair for O’Connell, and some red cloth, became 
as “ magic sD in the eyes of the transported Repealers—and also, 


no doubt, of the untransported Repealers; the sight of Mr. 
Thomas Steele, in a green uniform, and on a “ charger,” at the 


head of two hundred—dairymen, was “ grand indeed”; O’Con- 
nell’s green cap with gold fringe was very impressive, and must 
go a great way tow: ards the attainment of Re peal ; for which the 
green coat with gilt buttons of the Eighty-two Club is a further 
guarantee. We do not know, indeed, from the obvious reliance 
placed on the Repeal man-mercers and tailors, what effect a really 
regal state procession would have. The experiment might be 
worth trying. Against the Repeal bands one might pit the 
band of one of our Household horse-regiments, which has lately 
assumed dresses like jockies gone a-soldiering : one of Prince 
Albert’s hussars, with his cherry-coloured must strike 
loyal fervour into the genuine Hibernian heart: the running 
footmen would go a great way: the Beefeaters would be very 
influential. Her Maje sty should certainly proceed against 
O’Connell—ihat is, try a rival procession. It might at once rivet 
the Union. 

The “ Liberator” 
bill, which he once praised. 


the Repealers. 


legs, 


has read his recantation about the banking 
We observe some bankers among 





There is a stir in various countries abroad. 

France is perhaps as quiet as any ; the newly-concluded slave- 
trade treaty with this country having given satisfaction. It can 
scarcely establish a worse system on the of Africa than 
that which has so long and fruitlessly contended against the 
slave-trade ; and if it pleases France, it does some good. 

In Spain, the Narvaez Government, relieved from the feeble 
checks of the Cortes and the old constitution, have begun a cru- 
sade against the press; having transported two troublesome 
editors to the Indian seas, without trial. The abdication of Don 
Carlos is confirmed by the publication of the act itself, with a 
manifesto by the Prince of the Asturias to the Spanish nation, so 
equivocating that it may fit any event—a marriage, a reconquest, 
a handsome settlement in private life, or anything else. 

Syria is torn by the most shocking anarchy: Christians and 
Mahometans torturing and exterminating each other; and the 
Turkish authorities interposing to shoot the victors on either side, 
by way of restoring peace. 

In India a new actor appears successful in the scene of in- 
trigue—Goolab Singh ; a mountain-chief, who ran a good chance 
of becoming Prime Minister, since he possessed one army of his 
own and had bought over the Sikh army. Meanwhile, some 
Sikh plunderers across the border have been chastised by British 
troops: the people at Lahore vow vengeance, and in spite of their 
own Government and ours, may insist, by persevering in aggres- 
sion, on being conquered. 

It is reported from Mexico, that France and England have suc- 
ceeded in appeasing her quarrel with the United States. 

From the United States themselves, we hear nothing but sounds 
of peace—sensible remarks in newspapers, and rumours that Mr. 
Calhoun, the advocate of a reciprocal treaty of commerce, is 
coming over to negotiate a settlement of disputes. 
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ACADEMICAL EpuUCATION IN IRELAND 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, before the resumption of the 
adjourned debate on the Colleges (Ireland) Bill, Mr. Blackstone alluded 
to a statement mi ade on Friday by Sir James Graham, who, in arguing 
that religious is not mixed with secular education, said, that when he was 
at C hriste hurch College, Oxford, there was no compulsory religious in- 
struction. Mr. Blackstone had written to the Censor at Christchurch; who 
referred him first to the statutes of the University, and then stated, that he 
had entered the University in 1827, and knew that a lectur s delivered 
on Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, during term, at which attendance 
was compulsory; and that it had been so for thirty yeu Sir JAMES 
GRAHAM said, the Censor was so much his junior that he could not speak 


of what occurred in 1808 or 1812, the time at which Sir James was at 


College 


The discussion was resumed by Mr. Monckton Mitnes; who said, that 
during the whole period of his University course at Cambridge he had 
never heard the subject of divinity moot The only point 


d in any way. 








connected with it was, that he remembered being examin not theologi 
cally, but critically, in one of the Greek Gospt ls. lle ec} ced 

nents of the bill with a sophism in using the word “religion” w 

meant Protestant religion; to enforce which as a condition of acader 
education in Ireland would be an absolute denial of all education to th 


Roman Catholics. 
Lord Joun RussEexx spoke 
tion of the second reading, but 


the 1 
in 


ngth, rting 
ral imperfections 


considerable K 


supp 1 
| 

t} 

iit 


pointing out seve 


bill. He insisted that Government is especially bound to promote a better 
organization of society in Ireland; where some of the influences which 
in England and Scotland are powerful for order are weakened: the Esta 


not bound 
weak—not 
any yp r- 
om is at t intrusted the 


landlord 
and regard; the 
ikness a1 


blished Church is not of the ] 
together by ties of protection 
personally weak—no man will say that its 
Edna} farflt yof tbe Lord-Lieutenant to wh 
government of that part of the British en vue. Under such circumstances, 
the inflyenge of thé. Roman Catholic clergy ought, not humbly nor meanly 
but fairly and honestly, to be sought, for the promotion of forder; and in any 
bill for academical educetion in Ireland, it would be a great omission not 


people; and tenant are 
Executive is 
wi ises from 


presen 


es 


to obtain their concurrence. Unless, therefore, the objections of th, Romaz 
oman 


Catholic Prelates be removed, it is to be feared that the measure will be 
not only null but noxious. Lord John, however, combated th, notion 
that secular education without religious instruction is in itself ay evil, 
though he thought it better to combine both if possible; and he asked. what 
there was to prevent the House from agreeing to some kind of proposal 
which should be in accordance with the view of the Roman ( tholic 
clergy? Sir James Graham had expressed his willingness to attach } ills 


to each of the Colleges, for the pur} oses of religious instructio) that migh+ 





mean much or nothing—would he permit the Deans of those halls to exer. 
cise authority over the students, and their attendance at r s worshir 
or theological lectures; punishing defaulters by expulsion ecessary? 


He could see no degradation to the Government in taking ¢ 
men as Archbishop Murray, distinguished no less by moder 




















and loyalty to the Throne than by unsparing fidelity to his oy 

‘ If her Majesty’s Government will take that course—if, before going into ( ay 
mittee 2m the bill, they shall have made some communicatiot 1 shall 
ble them to say that they have the assent generally of the Roman Catholic clergy 
of Lreland, and that they see their way to the success of this plan—I - 
4 may pre oceed forws ards, and that we may look to a favourable ten n fit, 

ith regard to the Presbyterians of Ireland, as fa as I underst 1, they are sa- 
tified with the plan as it stands. With regard to them, it is | sed to cor 
tinue the sums allotted by Parliament for the Presbyterian tea nity 
It ‘PP u's to me that - r Majesty's Ministers have been alarn ; 
which has been raised against their plan respecting the endowment of May 
Their plan with sempeet to Maynooth, whatever may have been t ti 
raised against it, was a good plan, and sufticient for its ae It raigh 
to its object. It was for the improvement of the education of the young men wl 
will hereafter become candidates for the Roman Catholic aie thoo | p 
honourable gentleman told us in detail how it would do so; and if Is ob. 
jections were not allowed to prevail, there was no doubt that the mea wi 
be a good and efficient one. But with respect to your present plan, you s 
to have been afraid of your own wisdom, and frightened by the o 
who have doubted whether you have pursued the right path. 

Lord Manon would support the bill, in hopes of its bei led in 
Committee. He suggested, that theological professors n t be ap 
pointed, and paid not by state-salaries but by class-fees; and he would 
make religious worship compulsory. 

Mr. ae ae the measure, not as the best that could be 
devised, but as the best that could be contrived in the anomalous and dis 
tracted condition of Ireland; entering into many minute points of « sm, 
to show that other projectors of measures for academical educat 1 Ire- 
land had failed to hit upon a practicable plan. He seized th diffi- 
culty as affording proof how necessary it is to renew diplon itions 
with Rome; for he would refer from the decision of the Irish Catholic 
Bishops to the Court of Rome. He denied Sir Robert Inglis’s charge that 
the present scheme is “ godless,” since halls to be prov theo- 
logical instruction; and he glanced at the history of othe: ies, to 
show that, originally, internal religious superintendenc pupils 


formed no part of their plan. 





Mr. Tuomas Wyse admitted great defects in the bill; but regarded it 
is supplying a vast want in Ireland—education for a class |} the 
highest and the lowest; and he thought that the objections to it might be 
obviated, especially if the question were approached on both sides 1 can- 
dour and a desire to soften prejudices: As to religious instruction, he re 
cognized the difticulty of appointing two professors to teach adv systems 
of theology; but he thought divinity might be taught; and | hi 
tainly like to endow such a chair, vesting the appointment of 
th Bishop of the diocese. He suggested that Government 
chambers for the residence of the pupils under the control of ¢ 1S. 
He did not approve of vesting the appointment of professors in Crown; 
but he did not think that a Board of mixed Protestants and Cat cs would 


work well. 

Mr. Tuomas Dyke / 
cause he saw no prospect of the 
had not been proved, 


against the second read 
and because its nec 


ACLAND would vote 
bill’s succeeding, 





Sir Ropert PEEL thought that the advantages of academical ¢ ition 
in Ireland might be taken for granted. He read an extract from a work by 
Dr. Kane on the Geology of Lreland, for the purpose of showing that that 
able and excellent writer had attributed the poverty of Lreland to the want 


of industrial knowledge among its population, which prevent 








applying to the best advantage the resources of their cou 
showed that Dr. Kane follow up that passage by another, i ch he 
stated, that no mode of spreading industrial aie ge Wo flica- 
cious as that of establishing local colleges in Ireland. He d that it 
was proposed to banish religion from the Colleges. As Mr. M said 
when Sir Robert Inglis talked of “religion” he meant Prot t ri0N ; 
and wh at wo uuld he or Mr. Spooner, who declared Catholicism iwful 
delusi ’ have said, had the religious instruction provided by G ent 
bec ed atholic? On the other hand, what would the Roman Ca 
tholics say, if he endowed a professorship of divinity, and st 1 the 
professor to any kind of control? But, instead of banis I n from 
these institutions, Government invite parents and friends t« vision 
for it, at the same time offering facilities. 

How is the religious instruction of a boy at Harrow conducted? It ie 
by the Head Master reading lectures to him, and establishing a Ly 


arents fix upon a tutor of good character res 
and intrust him with parental aut 


but the 


over him 
I 1it the boy to his charge 





l over the youth. Why should not the same course be taken in tl 
tions? 1 apprehend, that parents will ascertain the character of the tutor, and 
place their children under his care for the purpose of having tl 





t} 
tl 
1 that 








ligious improvement attended to; an in this way, by or 
ent, the m oral and religious instruction of the child will be att 
uppose a town with ten or twelve eminent professors, se lected wit 
care, giving lectures in that town, and setting an example of mot 
hat there are three hundred or four hundred pupils attached t 
hen, am I to be seized with the utmost alarm with respect to tl 
of those youths? The Belfast Academical Institution provides 1 


for its professors, no religious instruction for the pupil mtr o 
instruction, and permitting parents and guardians to provide re 
On that point he would cite the evidence of than wh 


none more unsuspected or impartial in such a case—Dr. Crolly, the Ik 


a witness, 


tholic Primate of Ireland, who was for thirty ye: us Pp wvish-| 

Dr. Crolly is asked, ‘ Have you ever heard complaints, that 

of Roman Catholics on the Institution was attended with A lar t 
faith?’ He replies, ‘ Never. Some of the professors request ) revise 


atholic pupils; and, though 


copies of the Scriptures for the use of the Roman ¢ 4 
I believe they have paid 


| they are ministers of the Presbyterian Church, 
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and respectful attention to the religious principles of the Roman C 
Here, then, is Irish religious experie and I place that in juxta- 
I believe that that which has happened 
careful with respect to the selection of 
These are facts in favour of communions of different sects and united 





— 
proper . 
scholars. H e 
sition with your fears for the future. 
in Belfast will happen again, if we 
yfessors. 
Pracati m.” 


Adverting to the objection of th Irish Bishops against appointing ny 








bat Roman ‘ itholics to be professors of astronomy, geology, or anatomy, 
Gr Robert dismissed as ridiculous the notion, that a lecture on anatomy 


Pe) Fi 


Martin 
attac ks on the ¢ ouncil of Trent, or that a second Nx 


would be made the vehicle for sly sarcasms on Luther or covert 


from the lofty sublimities of his science to paltry efforts at corrupting the 
faith of his pupils, He adverted to a poi it omitted by Sir James Graham 
—exhibitions— 

“Jt has been thought, and, as it appears to me, on very good ground, that 


they would ¢ eatly stimulate industry and } ote sound learning. It has been, 











I regret to observe, made a matter of « plaint, that those who have brought 
forward this measure have made no declaration as to t tablishi t of an uni 
versity. Now I do think, that under present circumsta! it would be pre 
»ymake a leclaration upon that subject. 1 think it is a t which 
t to be left for mature deliberation Thus much, however, I may vent ) 
iat I think it would, on the whole, be better to form a University 
anion of the three Colleges, than to atte to establish th y erecting each 
College into an University. Considerations of however, will come tim 
eough. If these Colleges are found to work well—if they merit and obtain the 
confidence of the people of Ireland—we t 1 can proceed to vhatever may be 
necessary with 1 spect to an University, because some time | e will clearly be 
the est for its consideration. For those reasons, we think it quite as well to 





+ 


make no declaration on that point. 
On a division, Lord John Manners’s 
reading for six months, was negatived, by 311 to 46; 
a second time. 
SPEAKERS IN THE TWo-pAys Desate (Fripay 
the Second Reading of the Bill—Mr. Ross, Lord Sandon, $ 
Redington, Mr. Monckton Milnes, Lord John sell 


umendment, to postpone the s 





+} ] 
ta Lie ik Wits 


AND MonpbaAy F 

r Jar Gral _M 
Rea Steet Wal 

, Mr. More OT 

i Valentine Blake 

Edmund Burke Roche, Sir 

Fhomas Dyke 


Mahon, Mr. Bernal Osborn 
rall, Sir Robert Peel, Mr. Morgan John O'¢ , . 
Against it—Lord John Manners, Lord Adare, Mr. 

Robert Inglis, Mr. Alexander Beresford Hope, Mr. Hamilton, Mr. 


Acland. 





MaYNoortn. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Duke of WELLINGTON moved 
the second reading of the Maynooth College Bill; stating its ohjects and 


principles less minutely than Sit 


James Graham did in the House of 


Commons, but not less comprehensively; glancing at the hist: of lreland 
from the Reformation downwards—at the nugatory attempts to force th 
Reformation on that country by penal laws—plot succeeding plot, rx 
bellion rebellion, and so forth. ‘The Duke, however, had cely | 
before he was interrupted. 
The Duke of Newcast e rose to order. Apologizing for t iterruption, 
} + 


asked whether the Duke of Wellington had the Queen's perm to make t 
proposition to the House ? 

Lord BrouGuam—* 
is the most disorderly thing I ever 
The 1 Dual ; 
the speech of th 





his is not 





has not been speaking to order. 


ble Duke [ Wellingto 





































l D f Newcast.e again rose, amidst loud cries of “ Order! | said— 
“T wish to put the question, as fects the Act of Success us it s i 
viduals, and as it affects the nati (“ Urd rele 

Lord Broucuam—* I never will sit ind all my ma ) sav that we 
have not a right to enter on, to continue, and to close any d sion without the 
leave of the Crown. The leave of the Crown is required only in one e, but it 
may | iven at any period of the discussion of the 1 that i 
such measure ailects the revenues or the patrimonial interests of the Cro 

The Duke of Newcast ir, having felt it his duty to make the interrupti 
must say ] thought the pres t was a most improper dis ISSIO ‘ 

The Duke of Weturneton said, that he would have swered th 
question, although put in a most disorderly manner, but he was af l that 
his infirmity had prevented him from hearing it exactly at first. He pr 
ceeded with his explanation of the bill; declaring his belief that the fears 
of danger from it to the Established Church are quite nugatory ; conte 
that the “endowment ” was r ed at the time of the Union; and in 
sisting on the policy of elevating the character of the Roman Cathol 
priesth xl, and of educating them at ho rather than ab l illu to 
ind 1 foreign countries who had mixed the lves up with the 

ions that the grant did not invol rel 
very serious political question 
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» persecution if you were now to turn round and say, ‘ We are awaré 
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of the necessity of its cont ance, but we will not let it go on any longer.’ Would 
it not look, L ask, a litth secuting that party? Now, n * 
that there is no rel this question; but I do say that there is a great 








Christian principle involved in that to which I have adverted. I say, that if you 
are strong, it is your duty not to persecute the people; and, further, it ‘our 
duty not even to appear to persecute the people. And I entreat your Lordships 
to st i by enforce that p iple, and to give your unanimous assent to 
the bill of which I have now the honour to move the second readis 

rhe Duke of CAMBRIDGE could not give a silent vote on this important 
juestion He looked uy tas a political, not a religious quest ! 
as such, he itended it w in ¢ y sense one of the most con tory 
und wisé asures that had be« oposed for many years in Parliament. 
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num n and of Canada and Ms alta. 
the original donation was a matter of comity on the part of the 
and it only became a State payment when the property of the Crown was 
given up to the Civil List: and if the doctrines taught at Belfast were Arian, 
they were so by accident; whereas they were now g to endow a college 
avowedly and exclusively Roman Catholic. With regard =< 





Now with regard to the TR egium Donum, 
Crown, 








nada and 














Malta, they were conquered countries. He should very like 1 
“ If you will not do this for the Roman Catholics of h fry Ae will you 

0% He did not feel called upon to attempt an answer to that question. 
‘T give the fullest credit to the pure and honourable inter ation s of the Govern 
ment in bringing forward this question. I have not the least doubt they wer 
fully convinced that this measure would tend in some degree to h » wounds 
that so long have prevented the peace © and prosperity of that count ud tha in 
their hearts they did not believe it yuld be producti » of any seri to 







the Established Church. But I cannot get over the di iff ulty of prin 
not convince myself that it is right to violate such a principl 
under any circumstances, especi: ially under circumstan which 
no corresponding advantages which might be regard 

I can easily conceive the embarrassment which attend 

turn to the map of Ireland. How that country is to be govern 
ignorant. I confess myself ignorant as to what i 
that country; but I have le, no hesitation 
winciple on which it should be governed. It is_briefly—anc 
| shall conclude the observations I have offered to your Lordshiy 
ing that or any other country, never for any consideratic 
clearly wrong in principle. Do your best to discover what is right; foll t out 
honestly and fearlessly, and trust for the issue to the Supreme Disposer of k vent 
who will, I am persuaded i in my conscience, and I am j l in that by His owt 
written Word, deal favour: ably with that nation v pholds His truth, or at 
least does nothing to impede its progress.” 

The Earl of St. Germarns bore strong te 
of Maynooth, and argued that its evil 
condition of the students and the improved superv 

Lord Beaumont, as a Roman emphatically denied many of 
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stimony to the wre i 
would be removed by the improved 


ision. 


‘atholic, 





the statements which had been made by the opponents of the bill. If they 
really believed the doctrines of the Roman Catholic Church to be as th 
described, the toleration would be a crime. Ile altogether repudiate “dl the 








Ultramontane doctrine of allegiance; and it was not 
no authority to prove that such doctrines were it 
He admitted that there is an antagonism betweer 
Ireland; but it is increased by the relative circumstance 

stand, one elevated and the other de} But as they approa 
another in position, so in proportion that antagonism w would cease. In 


ressed. 








foreign countries the two religions exist together in perfect « ity. 
he Bishop of CasuEx urged inquiry as necessary for . se whose mind 
were less strongly made up than his own against a system of education which 
he thought full of evil. He declared, on the authority of the Educational 
Commissioners’ Ki; rhth Re port, that there had certait ly been an intru ’ 
of Jesuits into the College of Maynooth. The State must unprotestanti 
herself’ before she can endow a Roman Catholic colleg 
Lord CLIFFORD spoke in defence of the bill; and th n, at one o'clock, 
the debate was adjourned. 
On Tuesday, the Earl of HarpwickK® continued the d irse; rep 
ing several arguments in favour of the bill. He was followed by the Earl 
brief, moderate, and effective vindication of tl 





of CARNARVON, in a 
measure, rather on grounds forcibly put than new. 
The Earl of Wixcurrsea referred to the Em: 
having broken up the party of his friends; and 
remorse for having passed that measure, that t 
having sanctioned this—the greatest act of national 
mitted—the endowment of Popery! He proceeded to 
in vehement terms, and on exclusively Protestant grounds; glancing by 
way at Mr. Gladstone, for having asked what is Popery, in a speech so in- 
sidious and Jesuitical that he must have been brought up in some seminary 


nici] ition 
he warned those who felt 
hey we 

sul ide ever co 
condemn the bill 





of Jesuits. [Next day, the Earl disclaimed the word “ insidious.” | 
lhe Marquis of Normansy defended the bill, as a pr - concession to 
a nation of which seven-eighths are Roman Catholics. ( bor » strong 
testimony, founded on inquiries which he had taken pains to institute, as 
to the moral character of the students at Maynooth, and as to the loyalty 
from whom he had often received the most valuable t 


of the priests; 
ance in the detection of 
have used towards religious opponents, 
uncharitable language had been 
Lord Normanby read an account by 


As to the violent language which they 
that is not peculiar to them; and 
used than by the Bishop of 
witness of a charg 


crime. 





no more 


Cashel. an ear- 


delivered by the Bishop to his clergy, at Lismore, 7 1843; in which he 
was represented as saying of the Roman Church, that Satan himself nev 
invented such a diabolical system for the destruction of men’s so ils—as ad 


Protestants to employ none but servants of their own faith 
calling the Nati nal Schools “ Devil's sch _ The Bishop of CASHEI 
declared that this account was an abominable falsehood fre inni 

end; and he promised to send the Marquis an at mene ahte version of his 
charge. After a good deal of chaffering on a point of order, the Marquis 
of NorMANBY proceeded to read a letter by the Revi rend Mr. Maskisson 


vising 


mm beg 








Rector of Clashmore, a clergyman of thirty years’ standing, who com 
lained that he had been put into a most painful situation by the Bishop’ 
saying that it was not consistent with the duty of a Protestant clergyman 
to visit the National Schools, even for the purpose of seeing that the rul 


carried out; and Mr. Maskisson also said that h sy 
of promotion were blighted. (Laughter) Lord Normanby allud 1 to tl 
Duke of Wellington’s peroration of Monday; expressing a fear that th 
Duke would be disappointed in the expectation that th Re 
declined, and pointing for proof to the formidable meeting i Dublin on 
iday. The Duke of WELLINGTON denied that he 
. as to the d cline of agitation, : bout Ww hi ch no on 
be its course from day to day: what he said was, that, as the 
law and the Repeal cause was weak, tl Ilo 
to be suspected of persecuting those who vy 


were 


had expressed any 





opinion could say 


would 
vernment had enforced the 
should take care not even 
weak. 





The Archbishop of Dubirn supported the bill, in a speech that riveted 
attention. 

Among other statements which writers had used in treating thi io! hh 
had seen - a something that he had said in reference the education which 
prev uils : he College . of Maynooth. He did not, on th it occasion, recollect 
whether ~ had said what was attributed to him by those writers or not. I h ps ; 


he hal; for with the education afforded at Maynooth he had often expressed hi 
dissatisfaction, and he knew that in some cases that education had been imper 
fect. It never occurred to him, however, up to the present time, that his opinion 
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. . . ee a 
of its is insuffici iency was an argument against his consistency 1n Low wishj ng it to 


insuff. 


He spoke, 


did not mean to say a 


be improved. (Laughter and loud cheers.) however, f th ; 


















ciency of the education at Maynooth. He 
the Professors for not bringing up the students as Protestants inst; - 
‘atholics. That was not to be expected. (A laugh.) His obje : 
is measure was to obtain a be tte syste t m Ficiey 
ind he did not mean to say by that } 
1 to induce the Catholics to gi ey ce 
» easily. Phey could not by a legi PUCK x 
Roman Catholics to become Protestat a legis! enact 
ment establish a system which would s. It wa that 
by making this a perpetual grant, t ground of t 
but so far from thinking its perpetuity it t i. 
a recommendation, by affording a great cl h aros aking 
this question a battle-field every year it . 
He did not consider that hi vow . was vig 
lated by charity 
He had vowed that he would us ll wen nd ! way st 2 
and erroneous doctrine which was opposed to God's Word But how wag 
he to drive it 1 wil ? Was |} to ive away ilar 
pr iptic 1 bayonet Was tl of Him 
" I sword in | def es 
| ld i tl he held 
\ ls — y, | .) i re I m, 
f it tanght such a course, : ! 
blest manual toil. (Load cheer iri ut ] 
Was it in the manner that ha 1 and Isal Spain 
(abbeeer ieee ot sunge and anumesting 
trine from his own Chur W ld rr 
et to the Established Chure readily than rive 
way what he considered strat dk He « ] 
risdiction over the Roman Catholi te and « t 
h n Church whose doctrine was inconsis t with the We { God 
doctrines of the Church, and who continued to exhibit that which was in 
vith her doct by holding the principles of ne church an mol $a 
upporting a faith from which yoy 
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' 1 ay 1V i . tilt 
x mill f Roman Catholics, to whom it w 
t part of the nation; and in addition to that, 
mds of the country was a claim which v 
1 the funds of the nation, of which 1 m the Roi Ca A pa 
It is advanced, as a convincing ument against vat it 
has not al ly effected « iliatio 
rl ches made in opposition to it by some of the more active and notorious 
it in Lreland were adduced roofs that t people of Ireland, ir from 
i the proffered extension with gratitude on tisfaction, sco land re- 
l it: and it was therefore at re would be as in- 
ef it as it was said to be « m his mind, the 
peeches in question produced a ve 3] { fectly 
ll, that any measure which wa cation of Lreland 
would be distasteful to th hose business it 
vas to keep [reland in a ferment, and y hostility. 
Persons not so well acquainted with Ire tain a 
n that the clamours which from th re ed their 
urs, wert arily the voice of the wl 1 handful of 
men in I for a iwwitator; 
id that ag \ sl of Lreland; 
t did 1 hat su rring to som 
0 politicia cla V 1 to b 
tl pok C1 r i ! id yu ght as ilk the « ruping 
f a party of grass} gor tego v ba 1 sent the voice of all the 
nhabitants of the field, the burly ox ho w ry OV ts broad 
\ tranquilly ‘ik t. As littl , the cla ous 
crit f Ireland, entitled to call themselves her s it ned 
und athonde alleged behalf of her people a n ir lated to do them 
so much good: a measure that is the more inestimable in realitv, because it 




















was denied to be so by men who for their own fit « t in the tra agitation. 
Le De Ros cone ived that the present sure V ild cement the 
I l of union between the two countries. With reference to the d 3 
wight at Maynooth, he stated on authority, that the h the ¢ g 
had declared himself opposed to Repeal. 
rhe Bishop of EXETER ca forward to answer the Are] hop of Dub- 
| Ile dev l 1€ 8] to 1 that the Coll is not vimnauy 
n t to be l 11 th ta I that it v t el i thos 
who had wrongfully left it in the hands of the Stat ] Rom ( ol 
He denied that the im 1 visitation which the bill y lt 
would secure a better syst since the visiters ha no |} er ¢ 
course of education. ‘1 ] ought to be 1 (i 
blessi would lead tl ple t und virt 1 the « ition 
Maynooth furnish 1a clergy 
Phe ulents of that Col ere treated like s I W it 
na y, and treated in a mar hich « t I 
I system sot! uld not : and 
D t : years of tl they r | t rt 
v t t t ot} t \ v »20 ] t 
riage wthing id. tl 
t } k neg, | we k. they 1 \ K 
I 1 tl b tt t was with t D uid if they 
1 bey " x . F Was pos V lav y 1 
\ n ¢ ! , ] lost half his virtue, what amou f the 
| ti I 1 tl v 1! I is l l t ! eo 
i despot? The stude f May h bore all 1} s t tion 
( of his future des] » HH taught to « rl { ly 
| t i rul ( y ind habit f < 
He objected to ve in the Roman Catholic P tes ] l 
pat ge as the appointmer ff indred students, which « 
nally ought to rest in the © II ecested ther pl f 4 
tion for the Roman Catholic clergy— 
Let the Crown have the power of 1 ninating four times the 1 ber of ing 
men necessary to suy ly the vacancies; and let them be examined } iT 
y the Roman € vath Bisho} or pt ppo J h so long as 
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the exat sation was public. With such an examination, they would have ! 
conditioned persons appoint d to M ne oth, and ther be some gratitude 
to the Crown: but if the Roman Catho Ibi pply t vacal 3 
that gratitude would go, not to the Cr ia Bishoy hat t 
made tl eans of great benefit to Ire] : but uinly t tl r inued 
the it ition of Maynooth in it | t monastic As tot xp 
the measure, t was ben 1 the « to enterta { 1 But | 
should wish to see, instead of ( eof M i, f | places of 
education, connected, if they vy W the n re befor ll 
of Commons. Let there be aj | to h of t +} four pla 
nosed by that bill a spe 1 pl I t for t R Cat] lergy l 
let them be iad places of Liber ( at - Let ; 
due discipline whicl thers ought to be over the cl 1 st { but let t 
have the same examination with the gentry, as in t] " 

Lord BrouGuam took up veral ections a tt ! and 
ce sively swered them; but with | ‘ ‘ lity tl is u l with 
him « n treath old ts li ct betwe 
the Ron itholic fa " whicl e expressed no « L the 
State policy grafted upe t by t n bea mit ‘ and 
triple crown, against which he would yield to none in his oppositi It is 
taking up false ground to deny bad } the books of Ma t 
and other Catholic authorities: such passages are to be found in tl 
books, but to think that notl el is to be found there is a grievous 
error: the bad doctrine of these bool hrinks into W passages; and in 
all the remainder of their hundreds of pages is to be found the necessary 
education to the Romish cl] ry N : bad doctrine to be fi l ne in 
Roman Catholic author 

Even our own Anglican Church, the least perseeuting Church, } had divi 
who have written, within the last thre nturies—not in t thirteenth ceutury, 
like Thomas Aquinas—but who put forward persecuting doctrines. You must 
not even say that you are quite free fi intolerance at the present moment. 
What is said four or five times in the year, and what is the place in which 
said? “ This is the Catholic faith, which unless a man have, without dou 
shall perish everlasting “—which, unless a man faithfully believe, | » shall 1 
saved! Let the Dissenters, they who would carry on a crusade against 
Catholic brethren, remember that they have persecut l He w l 
quote thes doctrines, and he sl ld like to know wl twas t pre cl cl the f 
it was John Calvin—vencrated by Presbyterians Anabaptists. Calvin was 0 
who not merely argued it as a duty, but actually carried it into operatio Phis 


s not a thing said and then for 
in the course of his life he acte ! vi ecept, und that too by i 
most atrocious perfidy —by openi letters. (Loud cheers and laughter.) The \ 
he, as it was said even in a late case, entrapped his victim from Vienna; and 
having him in Geneva, his victim (Servetus) was accused of Arian or Socinian 
doctrines, there tried, and, after an absolute mockery of a trial, was conden d to 
death and burned. 

About one o'clock, the debate was again adjourned. 

On Wednesday, the Bishop of Casuen laid upon the table a copy of the 
charge to his clergy at Lismore, to which Lord Normanby had al 
observing, that what the Marquis had read was no mere perversion of what 
he said, but an original wilful fabrication of falsehood; and calling upon 
the Marquis to give up his authority. The Marquis of NorMAnbBY said 
that the writer of the account which he quoted was Dr. Fogarty, parish- 
priest of Lismore; who had been unable to procure an authentic copy of 
the charge. Was the charge delivered ex tempore? The Bishop of Casier 
replied, that it was a written charge. ‘The Marquis of Normanby would 
dismiss it from his mind. At the same time, he intimated that he retained 
his general opinion as to the conduct and arguments of the Bishop. The 
Duke of WELLINGTON said that he had received a copy of the charge, and 
it did not contain one word of what Lord Normanby mentioned on Tues 
day evening— 

It appeared to him to be a regular ecclesiastical charge, such as a person in 
situation of the right reverend Prelate ought to deliver to his clergy. It did 
contain one word that was injurious to anybody; and he was convinced that 
body could read it without receiving from it the greatest satisfaction, and con- 
ceiving the greatest respect for the right reverend Prelate. 

Lord CaMPBELL observed, that the Bishop had cleared himself from the 
accusation made by Lord Normanby; but in the printed version of the 
charge he found expressions which might not unnaturally have led to the 
misapprehension complained of. 
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licre is one passage— 





“] feel that I need not enter into ar y particulars in warning you ag 1inst this 
new or lately-revived heresy, as I have no reason to conclude that the ck rey of 





this diocese are infected with its poison: we live so much in the midst of genuine 
Popery, that we are in the less danger of being tainted by a kindred corruption. 
It has been said by a shrewd and pious man, that Popery was the masterpiece of 
Satan; and that he would never bring into the world another 
cunning and mischief. ‘This is not, however, a new scheme, but a moditication of 
Popish virus, founded on those principles so congenial to human nature, and turn 
ing towards the original source from whence they spring.” 

The Bishop of Casuei.—* I used the words, certainly; but I said dis- 
tinctly, that some one else had so said; and what I said was—to speak it 
out—against the Tractarian doctrines of the present day.” 

The adjourned debate 
tothe bill; inued at 


scheme 


equ uo in 
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1 by Lord CLANcARTY, in opposition 
But, however important t 


was resu 
great length. 





and co 





speakers who joined in it, and however ably put the arguments, they went 
with scarcely an exception, so entirely over the old frequently-beaten 
ounds, that we can only touch upon some of the more import nts 

. i s 





of this concluding dis« 

Earl Spencer strenuous 
it is the duty of the State to provide 
wherefore he is a friend to the Established Church in this country; a 
seeing how large a port people are Roman Cath 
could not refuse his assent to the bill. He combated the opinion that the 
Roman Catholic Church is antagonistic to the Anglican; 
prise at hearing that doctrine from Prelates who believe that there is some 





supp rted the measure 
religious instruction for the peo] ] 
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lies, he 





m of the Irish 


expressing sur 





mysterious san tits in their own ordination, because it has desee nded 
through a course of Roman Catholic Bishops—Bishops who flourished 
be it remembered, during the very worst times of the Roman Catholic 
Church. trines of the Roman Catholics, he appealed to the 


As to the do 
facts for proof that t! y a 

and although it is a dogma of their religion that it is immutable 
that it is always under the direct influence of the Holy Spirit 
been modified by the progress of civilization and knowledge, which ha 
overconx many of its ancient doctrines. The d Irish 
people, if it exists, is to be attributed not to their religious doctrines, but 
to the systematic misrule and bad faith of this country. He supported the 
measure, in the hope that it was not to be an isolated one, but only the 
commencement of a different course of policy. 
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imenhiny 


it has 
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rhe B p of Norw! ude sor ) but f e remark the 

tolera ft t th ’ ters of the | n 
witl I f on the d the petit emanating prin- 
Cl] t ) ill end ents, and t : t to 
be ¢ i t} s ‘ tat ihe t ind t failure of 

] d t to promote Py tism in Irela He 

l to tl ct hich he had rat Baden, of a cl lin 

thet i hen appro} t fter ‘ of 
t Ca isl to t Lutheran He y t not 
ri t t ot t 8} it t t coun- 
t li t e of the me | th 
ti ‘ most ll, that have | proposed in the 

I MONTEAGLE advow he measure t important that had 

| t Union, certain s t! : f Act. 
I tv ery great ! lrish, not that 
i ii ot t re but a pre l to coun 
t wid | | t, not as that ht ] 

} ! el t! + wl t! l h t! " ha en 
lle « \ ly on t irguments derived fre the B h de- 
} i hov \ the grant ere refused, the | islature woul 
‘ to the Irish what is granted to the Hindoos in the institutions at Be 
nat L« here t! he thought, @ form of Christianity must be 

l C1 to Hindoo doctrine He looked on the measure as 

t step t hers; but he emphatically declared, that as he 

1 the pea try, he never would rob the Protestant Church 

to endow the Catho rhe measure, if it were carried by a large ma- 
\ 1 tell the qu of LKepeal—it would show the 





people of Lreland that the Imperial Parliament did consult their interests 
more ily and effectually than the Irish Parliament ever had 

rhe Bishop of Sr. Davip’s argued for the bill, in a long, close, and 
weighty speec] Fhough admitting the extent of the opposition to the 
measure, he could not appre of its manner; and he remarked, that it 
was conducted so as to disguise the wide differences of religious opinion 
unong those who support the bill, and also to interfere with a just percep 
tion of the differen between those who support and those who oppose it. 
Ile cont ed that no principle was involved in the measure; for the argu- 
ments uinst i ply equally to the annual grant. He showed how those 





ot recognize 


that to be truth which on other occasions 


they h to be error. He strongly deprecated the use of the 
term uid superstitious,” which is liable to abuse as a provoca- 
tive of and on that account he wished such language removed 








even from public documents. No one could be so absurd as to suppose 
that the bill directly recognized the truth of the Roman Catholic religion; 
nor did it appear that it would increase the number of its adherents. It 
cannot, therefore, be said to tend to the propagation of error. He showed 
how idle it is to deduce wide inferences from isolated passages picked out of 
books used in Roman Catholic colleges; and how passages of the most op- 
posite te 





ndency might equally be selected; citing from a Roman Catholic 


authority the rule for the conduct of the confessional, that extreme 
caution must be used in questioning on the subject of purity, since 


short in 


whic h are 


fall 


sions 


it is better to 
to arouse pas 
in t 

greater 
there is, no 


i literal completeness of confession than 
dormant. You must test doctrine not 
practical effects; and where can there be 
than in Ireland? With regard to oaths, 
olic writers an overstrained anxiety to meet 
every possible case; but did any of their Lordships believe that a Roman 
Catholic is less sensible than a Protestant of the sanctity of an oath? Sup- 
posing the doctrines taught at Maynooth are of the Ultramontane kind, 
even that would be st visionary source of alarm. It is true that the 
Pope has never re¢ most extravagant pre tensions put forth by his 
predecessors: he 


ruling a 


hat way but by its 





domestic 
le 


doubt, 





1 mo 
ulled the 
s, however, not only a spiritual but a temporal sovereign, 
is surrounded by political 
he is the ally of 
r can be any real 
entertaining the 


tate subject to despotic authority; he 
throne on Democratic principles; 
{ government: but there neve 
sympathy and alliance him and Irish agitators, 
same Democratic principles as those from whom he dreads the greatest 

i ! The priest is naturally dis- 


ing 





solute 





every despotic ar 





between 
dange 
posed to ! 
otherwise in Ire] 


r to his temporal authority at home. 





order, quiet, and submission to authority; and if it is 
ind, it is owing to the state of the country. He supported 


the measure, as conciliatory; as placing the Irish clergy on an equal foot- 
ing with the Roman Catholic clergy in our dependencies; as fulfilling an 


implied contract; 
move one of the great barriers to the physical prosperity of Ireland, by 
helping a moré¢ knowledge in that country, and even 
as paving the way to th purer form of If that 
last day of his public life, there was no duty which he should per- 
than that of supporting the bill under discus- 


as tending to improve the character of the clergy, to re- 


general diffusion of 
reception of a religion 
were thi 
form with more satisfaction 
sion. 

Phe Earlof CuarLeviL_E supported the motion for inquiry; insisted that 


Roman Catholics entertained lax doctrines on the subject of oaths; and ad- 


verted to Mr. O'Conne * levee” on Friday, as proving the necessity of 
more Vigorous government to maintain the peace in Ireland. He cited the 


ord Mayor of Dublin, in Oc- 
tal reservation, all intention of 


oath taken by Mr. O'Connell, on becoming | 
tober 1841, solemnly abjuring, 

ibverting the Protestant Church Establishment; with a resolution proposed 
by Mr. O'Connell at a the Repeal Association, in April 1842, 
demanding the total abrogation of the tithe He also cited a 
ited by Pope Gregory 1809 


without met 


meeting of 
rent-charge 
the Ninth in 





canon law, promul declaring 





ecclesiastics not bound by an oath of allegiance to their prince. 
Lord STANLEY reinforced many of the arguments for the bill; treating 
Lord Roden’s motion not really for inquiry, but as meant to defeat 





the l He declared his d ‘ ns s k the sponta- 
inion of the English people. He did not admit tl it the bill would ne- 
lead to endowment of the Roman Catholic clergy; but he 
that religious ser iples would not deter him from consenting even to that 
At the close of | ipon their Lordships to con- 

sider the deep responsibility of their vote that night 
While, however, he could not express the alarm and dismay which their rejec- 
tion of the measure would occasion in his mind, he had too high a sense ot the 
wisdom and patriotism of the illustrious assembly he was addressing to fear it 


neous « 


cessariy 


avowed 


Speer 


Measure 


would involve the country in the dreadful consequences of such a decision 


The House first divided on Lord Roden’s amendment; which was nega- 


| tived, by 155 to 59; majority against the proposed inquiry, 96. 
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The House again divided on the original motion; which was carried, by 
226 to 69; majority for the second reading, 157. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Depatr. For the Maynooth Endowment— 
The Duke of Wellington, the Duke of Cambridge, Lord Beaumont, Lord Clifford, 
the Earl of St. Germains, the Earl of Hardwicke, the Earl of Carnarvon, the Mar- 
quis of Normanby, the Archbishop of Dublin, Lord De Ros, Lord Brougham, the 

uke of Cleveland, Earl Spencer, the Bishop of Norwich, the Earl of Mornington, 
Lord Monteagle, the Bishop of St. David's, Lord Stanley. Against it—The Earl 
of Roden, the Bishop of London, the Duke of Manchester, the Bishop of Cashel, 
the Earl of Winchilsea, the Bishop of Exeter, the Earl of Clanc arty, Lord Col- 
chester, the Earl of Charleville. 

BANKING IN SCOTLAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Thursday, on the motion that the Speaker 
do leave the chair in order to the Committee on the Banking (Scotland) 
Bill, Mr. Patrick Maxweti Stewart objected to any interference 
with the banking of Scotland; of which there has been no complaint—not 
even in the Report of the Lords Committee in 1826, though the Committee 
was composed of the same Peers that sat in the Bullion Committee of 1819. 
All Sco:land deprecates the measure; the universal cry being, in the 
of an old poet, 


words 


* From Maidenkirk to Joln o’ Groat, 
We all prefer the one-pound not 

The extreme circulation of notes in Scotland was 3,000,0002. or 4,000,0002.; 
and when there was a paid-up capital of 10,000,000/. and deposits to the amount 
of 30,000,0001, what was the object of the change? As an instance of th 
chiefs this change would produce, he might refer to three banks of rising business 
in the « ity of Glasgow—the Clydesdale, the City of Glasgow, and the Edinburgh 
and Glasgow. They were repre ented by a capital of 15,000,0002.; and their cir 
culation under this bill would be restricted to 320,000. Mr. Stewart ass 
that the bill aimed at an ulterior object—to suppress all local and private issues, 
and establish one bank of issue. 

Sir Ropert Peer denied that he had ever expressed an opinion in favour 
of a single bank of issue: the difficulties of establishing such a bank would 
now be overwhelming. But he denied the doctrine that solvency or paid- 
up capital suffice as a foundation for issuing notes without reference to ex- 
changes or convertibility. the Manchester Cham- 
ber of Commerce pointed to evils occa of notes 
in Scotland; and Committees of that House recommended measures to pre 


nus- 








med 


Six or seven years ago, 





ed by an unlimited issue 


vent a recurrence of those evils. Moreover, it is but just that Scotland 
should bear its proportion of the burden of providing gold. 
Mr. Hume would vote for the bill: but would amend it so as to provide 


for an expansion of the currency at particular seasons, and for filling up a 
vacancy should any in the present number of banks fail. 

Mr. Hawes argued at some length 
number of banks nor the total issues: 
posit with a greater number of banks, only making paper convertible into 
gold at the will of the holder. Mr. Cartes Woop combated that doc 
trine; pointing to the failures of banks in America to show the futility of 
mere convertibility as a guarantee of 


ither th« 
he would combine the system of d 


in favour of restricting ne 


value. 





Mr. Henry James Batiuie deprecated interference; pleading the sue 
cess of the present system in Scotland, which has passed safely through 
panic and famine, rebellion and war— 

The banks of Scotland had never, like the Country-banks of England, al 





their privilege of unlimited issue. This was proved by the returns regardin 
circulation. For a population of two millions and a half, the circulation in Scot 
land did not, on an average of « certain period, exceed 3,000,0002; while in Eng 
land, during the same period, there were 30,000,0002. of paper and 
80,000,0002. of gold in circulat ition of Lt peop! 

After some further debate, went into Committee. 
first clause, Mr. BANNERMAN amendment, making the 
weeks ending on the 7th December 1844 the basis of the future maximum 
average, instead of the year ending on the Ist May 1845; for it was con 
tended that th pe iodical increase at cert four to three 
the general average, and that it would therefore be inconveniently checked 
by the maximum established in the bill. Sir Roperr PEEL insisted that 
it would be no hardship for the banks to keep bullion as a basis for the 
excess of circulation over the average. ‘The amendment was negatived, by 
84 to 59. With further opposition, clauses down to the 7th were 
affirmed, and the Chairman reported progress; the Committee to sit agai 
ou Monday. 

SPEAKERS IN THE FOREGOING Discussions. For the Bill as it stands— 
Sir Robert Peel, Sir William Clay, Mr. Francis Thornhill Baring. Against it— 
Mr. P. M. Stewart, Mr. Hume (partially), Mr. Hawes, Mr. H. J. Baillie, Mr. 
Bouverie, Mr. Ross, Mr. Muntz, Mr. Oswald, Mr. Bannerman, Mr. Dennistoun. 

Tue 

On Thursday, Mr. Lasoucuere drew t 
state of private business. ‘There were thi 
House, of which 140 were before Committees. 
for some time, and the expense for each bill i ‘ oO 
the London and York it been 3,000/. daily. It is quite clear that the 
mass of railway bills cannot pass into and he thought 
that all bills which had been before Committees and reported ought to be 
taken up next session without fresh expense to the promoters. Accordingly, 
he moved a resolution, declaring that, as 
sequence of the delays occasioned by their number and by the reports of the 
Board of Trade, the louse would adopt measures next 
additional expense; and directing a Select Committee to be appointed, to 
Si GEORGE CLERK objected, that 
the House to grant relief. at 


not less than 





HOO 000 of 





n, for a popul 
the Llous« 
moved an 





On the 


four 





iin seasons Was a on 





; 


Recess AND THE RAaitway BILts. 





1c attention of the House to the 
243 railway projects before thy 
The Committees often sit 


normous: in the case ol 





has 
law this session: 
many bills could not pass in con- 
session to prevent 
consider the best way of doing so. 


there was no precedent for thus pledgin 
moved an amended ppoin 





resolution, Committee to consider j 


und if so what measures, 


were expedient to take any measures, to prevent 
further delay and expense in taking up the bills next session. There was 
an animated discussion; but eventually, Mr. Lasoucurere withdrew his 





motion, and Sir George Cl 





rk’s was affirmed. 
BurbDENS ON LAND. 

In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Warp brought forward his 
annual whether there 
peculiar burdens specially affecting the landed interest of this country, or 
any peculiar exemptions enjoyed by that interest, and to ascertain their 
nature and extent.” In his speech the other night on Lord John Russell's 
resolutions, Sir James Graham had swept away all the minor agricultural 
fallacies, leaving but one standing—that the land has to support peculiar 
burdens; which Mr. Ward addressed himself to disprove: and he quoted an- 
gry comments made at agricultural meetings on the position of the inte- 
rest and the conduct of the Ministers, manifesting the perplexed condition 
of the Protectionists. He cited statistics of the amounts paid by the land 


PECULIAR 


motion for a Select Committee, “ to inquire are any 


ar 
towards the state in other countries, and the comparative amount paid b 
the agricultural and other interests in this country, much in the same wai 
in which it has so often been done before. Among the agriculturists 
selves there are the most conflicting statements— 

rhe present Lord Abinger, when he sat in that House as Mr. Scarlett, stated 
that land bore all the burden of taxation, at least in the ratio of four to one. The 
honourable Member for Somersetshire stated that land paid more than half 
the Income-tax. The honourable Member for Norfolk stated that land paid all 
the poor-rates. The Duke of Richmond said that land paid all the charge of the 
Church and the administration of justice, from the constable to thi workhonsg 
chaplain, And then the Duke of Newcastle capped the climax—that noble 
Duke stated that not one good measure had proceeded from the present Govern. 
ment; that the amor patrie was extinct and the amor sui all-powerful; that he 
was milked like his own cows, and shorn like his own sheep, for the beng fit of 
Maynooth, and so on. 

A return obtained by Mr. Villiers, however, shows, that of th Income. 
tax, while the land pays 1,323,969/., trades and professions pay 1,466,000] - 
of the poor-rates, the land pays 52 per cent, other property 48 per cent. 
In fact, agriculturists have admitted that the Malt-tax is the only special 
burden on them. But they have exemptions—they pay no Legacy or Pro. 
bate duty on real property, besides a variety of exemptions from Assessed- 
taxes. The revenue of the whole country is 51,000,000; the 
produce about 6,042,1351., while the land contributes somethin 
2. 000,0002. 
to 


in hi 


them. 





Customs 
less than 
Sir Robert Peel had absolutely admitted that he did not mean 
old the present system; had expressed a determination to persevere 
gress towards free trade, should it cost him the support of every 
agricultural friend: and how, then, could he resist the present motion? 
Even Sir John Tyrell admitted that the question of protection turned 
upon the on land; and into those burdens he chal- 
lenged a full and fair inquiry. 

Mr. Sipngy HERBERT denied that Mr. Ward had succeeded in showing 
that the landed interest of this country enjoys peculiar advant 
pared with the same interest in other countries. In France 
the 1: but then, land tl 









l 


‘ peculiar burdens ” 





ies as com- 
r example, 
not 





ind-tax is larger than in this country: 


pay tithes; which Mr. M‘Culloch, Adam Smith, Dr. Paley, and other 
authorities, admit to be a tax upon land. The poor who are sent back 
from the towns to the rural districts in times of depression also occasion 


the landed interest. Mr. Herbert depre 
cussions on theoretical questions, instead of attending to pract 
tion. If evi 
a Committee of that 
it; but on such a question as the Corn-laws, 


great b irdens on 


dis- 
legisla- 
had 


eiving 


lence were required, or a que stion on which party feeli 
Ilouse was a good tribuna 

the 
was struck, each party would anticipate the result, 
than to bring 


no In wing, 
moment the C« ittee 
and the report would 


dit on the Committees of that 





have no other effect diser« 
House. 

Mr. ConpEN contended, 
in the sh 


deed, the motion recognize 





that traders a 
»of k 

al palpable 
he made this motion next year, to omit th 


d manufacturers in towns pay a 
n than the agricultu ts In- 
com- 


eat deal more cal taxatio 





absurdity; and he sl re 





mend Mr. Ward, il word “ pe- 
ulia as applied to burdens on the land; for the comm: sense of the 
country treated such a proposition as nothing more than a thing to be 


hed at 


lhe motion was supported by Mr. Vernon Smitu and Dr. Bowrme; 


iu 





















opposed by Mr. NEwDEGATE and Sir Joun TYRELL; and negatived, ona 
division, by 182 to 109. 

Sir Henry Porrimscer. In the House of Commons, on Tuesday, Mr. Hume 
moved a resolution for an address to the Queen, praying her Majesty to grant to Sir 
Henry Pottinger such a pension as she might think proper as a reward for his 
I nt pul Services, “and especially for having, as le r Maje ty P| } lary 

( , brought the war in that country toa conclusion by a peace alike honour. 
ible and advantageous ”; the House undertaking to make good tl um required, 

Henry Pottinger not accepted the mission to China, no doubt he would 


12.0007, 





EL ud some Governorship or such post, worth 10,0002. o1 year: by 
is int services he has poured 21,000 0001. into the coffers of this country; 
yet wert he now to retire from public life, his pension as a Major-G n the 
East India Company's service would be but 4902. a year. Mr. Hume men- 


tioned several other gentlemen who had been rewarded for services at least not 
more signal. He stated that he had had no communication on the su 
Sir Henry Pottinger; of whom personally he knew so little that | ] 
seen him except in a publie place. Several Members supported the m: 

Sanpon, Sir Joun Hopuouse, Lord Joun Russevyt, Mr. Joun Anew Smrra, 
Mr. Ross, Mr. Poitier Howarp, and Lord PALMERsToN. Sir Ropert PEEL 


L 














said, that Ministers had resisted their personal desire to offer a pension, because of 
the rarity of precedents. It is most unusual to reward civil or diplomatic ser- 
vices, which are mixed up with political considerations, otherwise than by con- 
tinuance of service; and he hesitated to renew a precedent so dangerous. He 
maintained that Government had done all they could in the case; and he dwelt on 
tl y narr means placed at the disposal of the Crown (1,200/.) to reward 
tished meri On the whole, however, considering what appeared to be the 

ral feeling of the House—(“ J/ear, hear! Srom both sides)- sidering 

that Sir Henry Pottinger was withdrawn from India, and had there lost the 
advantage of continued service in a diplomatic capacity—and consider it the 
race and favour of the House of Commons ought not to be in the ser- 





vants of tl 
wision for Sir Henry Potti 
\otion was accordingly 


Crown—he should take upon himself to advise her Majesty to n ake 
wer as a reward for his eminent pul services. 
rmed—*“ Nemine contradicente !” cried Mr. HUME. 











Mr. O'Driscoit. On Monday, the Lonp CHANCELLOR stated the result of 

he reference which had been made to the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, of the 
nst Mr. Alexander O'Driscoll, the Skibbereen Mazgistrat who ina 

pute with a brother Magistrate had thrown out a challenge to f 1 duel 
Che Lord Chancellor of Ireland directed an inquiry to be instituted. Before that 
iry was brought to atermination, however, Mr. O'Driscoll mis ueted hun- 

ch a manner with respect to proceedings in the Rolls Court lreland, 

pinion of the Lord Chancellor of Ireland, rendered it 1 ssary to dis- 


n from the Magistracy ; and he had accordingly been supersede 


eS GRAHAM 











RerusaL or Bart. In reply to Mr. Hume, on Monday, Sir JA 
stated, that he had inquired into the conduct of Mr. Twyford, the Marylebone 
Magistrate, who had refused to take bail for the reappearance of Mr. Mayer 
Mr. Maver | n charged with assault on a brother-in-law, v seduced 
the def int’s dau r He was entirely satistied that Mr. Iwy ! id acted 
4 fi ind to the best of his judgm but he did-not think that that gentie- 





sound discretion, and he expressed that opi in decided 


iad exercised a 
terms. 








Che Court. 
Tue much talked-of bal costumé illustrating George the Se 
given at Buckingham Palace last night. The exact period chos 
years from 1740 to 1750. The company numbered about 1,200; u 
Royal Family and royal visiters to this country, the Duke and Dutchess of Ne- 
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mours among them; the chief of the British aristocracy ; the diplomatic persons, 
and principal foreigners in town. Grave statesmen and officials took part in 
the gayety,—Sir Robert Peel being among the earliest of the fe stive throng ; 
hich was spiced i with the presence of many a Senator and Judge. The costume 
was a tolerably exact counterpart of that set down for the guests: but it was 
humoured, to look as becoming as possible. The outré head-dresses were a try- 
ing ordeal for the ladies, the unaccustomed high shoe-heels for the grace of 
their gait: but they sacrificed themselves to historical propriety; some even 
donning the untime sly wig, to make their aspect more exact to the model. How- 
ever, we are t ld that the pows der made the cor mplexion show more brilliant; and 
if the hoop disguised the figure, the stomacher displayed it; while both hoop 
and ar 1 r displayed the glowing jewellery, the rich and delicate lace, the 
splendid | or iain magnificent velvets, and gorgeous trimmings that were the 
ride of the evening. The men appeared in coats of velvet-—crimson, black, 
or blue, plastered with gold or silver; and powdered wigs were universal. Many 
sses of their own ancestors, copied from family portraits. rhe creat 


aie dre 
Household reverted to their former outward state. Military officers 


officers of th 
qore the corresponding uniforms of the period selected for the féte: thus, the Duke of 
Wellington appeared as the Duke of Cumberland of that day; the Earl of Cardigan 
gs an officer of the Eleventh Dragoons at the battle of Culloden; the Marquis ot 
Londonderry, as a cavalry-ofticer of the time; Lord Forester as Captain of the 
Corps of Ge itlemen Pensioners ; the Duke of Rutland, as a Knight ot the Garter 
acentury bac k. The infantry-officers wore the peaked grenadier cap and long 
white gaiters; the cavalry-officers, high military boots and the crimson silk sword 
belt fringed with gold. Some gentlemen wore the Highland garb, modified as it 
-h 


This was the dress of the 


was at the time, by the high-heeled shoe for instance. 
lady chief of all— 

«“ Her Majesty’s Dress.—Composed of gold tissue, brocaded in coloured flowers, green 
m, and sides, (the upper dress being 





leaves and silver, trimmed round the top, bott 

open in front,) with point lace ov red riband; the dress looped up with red satin 
ribands and two large bows, in each of which Is a diamond bow and tassel The sto- 
macher composed of two large diamond bows and a diamond point; the sleeves, which 
are tight, finished with point-lace ies, and trimmed with red riband ; on the left arm 
the Garter in diamonds, and on th ht a diamond rosette The blue riband and dia- 





mond Geor is usual The under-petticoat, of white and silver tissue, trimm«e {1 with 
adeep tlounce ot *h point-lace, (which had belonged to Queen Charlotte,) headed by a 


quilling of re isatin riband and bows ; above, a narrower flounce of point-lace, trimmed 








like the other ; in cach riband-bow a diamond rosette 

Prince Albert wore a suit of crimson velvet and gold, the coat-lining and waist- 
coat of white satin; with the insignia of the Garter. 

The dancing took place in the Ball-room and Throne-room; in which were sta 
tioned resp tiv ly Collinet’s and isard’s bands. 

At half-past ten o'clock, the Queen and Prince Albert 0 1 the ball, in th 
Ball-room, with a polonaise, preceded by the Great Oni of State, and follows 





by their most distinguished g the Duke and Dutchess of Nemours coming next 
to the Queen a | Prince Albert. The next dance was a minuet, in the Throne- 





room, headed by the Queen and Prince George of Cambridge, with the Dutchess 
of Nemours and Prince Albert, and six other couples. QQuadrilles, minuets, strath 
speys, and other dances, succeeded Che series was brok it midnight by sup 
per—a banquet in the Great Din WI Phe bail closed with the old country- 


dance of “ Sir Roger De Coverley ”; the lady of the feast dancing with her hus 
band. 


The Duke 


| Dutchess Nemours arrived at Buckingham Palace on Wed 


‘ 
th ith-eastern Railway from Dover rheir Roya 


nesday, ray travelles l by t » 
Highnesses attended by the Baronne De Fruguerlin and M. Borel de 
Bretizel; and were received at the Bri klayer’s Arms station by the Marquis of 


and Groom in Waiting. The 


Ormonde and Captain Francis Seymour, Lord 
re h ive bee n smaii 


Dutchess of Kent visited the travellers on their arrival. T! 
dinner-parties at the Palace, at which the Dutchess ot Kent and the Count and 
Countess De St. Aulaire have been present. Yesterday, the Duke held a diplo 





matic levee. 

The Queen and Prince Albert, with the Prince of Leiningen, went to the Italian 
Opera on Saturday and Tuesday; to the performance of the Sacred Harmonic 
Society, at Exeter Hall, on Monday; to the floricultural show of the Botanic 
Society, in the Regent’s Park, on Wednesday. 

Prince Albert visited Bridewell Hospital on Monday; and presided on the same 
day at the annual meeting of the Society of Arts. His Royal Highness was pri 
sent at the christening of M. Van der Weyer's son, in St. George's ¢ hapel, on Tues- 
day ; standin xlfather to the child, who was named * Albert-Sylvain-Bates. 

The Queen Dowager has be mwwell for a few days lately, with a sli ht cold; 
but seems now to have quite recovered. Her Majesty was visited by the Dutchess 
of Kent, the Duke and ‘Date hess of Nemours, and the Dutchess of Gloucester. 
On Wednesday, Queen Adelaide visited the Queen at Buckingham Palace, and 
partook of a dejeuner. 











The Satrepers. 


Prince Albert visited the Bride 
Monday; when he received the cl 
lehem and Bridewell Hospitals for the care of lunat s and the bringi: ul 
poor children Ihe Lord Mayor und several Aldermen were in attendance, and 
the ceremon s conducted by Sir Peter Laurie, President of the spitals. 

A Court of Aldermen was held on Tu A report was presented from th 
Police Commitice, on the protection o lises left unguarded by night. The 
Committec 
fifty m nu ‘ 
cation for su 


—_ 
Street, Blackfriars, o1 


» as a Governor of Beth 








additional constables, not exceedit 


commended the app 
cially employed in watching parti ilar spots, on apy 
ing made. ‘The report was agreed t 
testants ” was held at Exeter Hall 
uwainst the Maynooth College Bill. The Earl 
ed; Le Lord Cavan, Mr. I'l magne, M. P., the Ke 
und other stanch opponents of the measure, were present; | 





rend J. 
the attendance was not very numerous. Some strongly-worded ceaiaiione passed 
ne being for a memorial urging the Queen to withhold her assent from the bill. 





A meeting of the Royal Society for the Protection of Life from Fire was he 
at Willis’s Rooms on Tu sday,—Mr. Henry Pownall in the chair,—to consider tl 
best mode of carrying out on a more exten led scale the plan upon whi ht 
Soci lety was fou led, namely, t canizing an efficient fire-brigade under th 
management of the Sox iety, the aid of the best fire-escapes, ladders, and 








poles, at present known for the preservation of human life. Several speakers 
addressed the meeting, expoundi widely-different views and projects; but the 
Chairman advised that th leta f the several plans should be sent to the 
Secretary of the Societ Th veral feeling seemed to be, that the Government 
should take the whole matter into their own hands, and legislate for it, as in t 

case of police protection to pr perty, or else by enactment compel every parish to 


support, by legal assessment, an efficient fire -brigade, with ali the necessary appa 
ratus for escape. These views wer bodied in a series of resolutions, including 
one which dis d a memorial to be sent to the Secretary of State; they were all 


carried. 





In the Sheriff's Court, on Thursday, the Duke of Brunswic k obtained a verdict 
against the Lancaster Guardian, for a libel in which it was stated that the Duke 
had been arrested at Preston Guild as one of the “ swell mob. The Duke 
pleaded his own cause in person; at ad wandered to many things besides the matter 
in hand—his wrongs as a deposed sovereign, ill- treatment at the hands of his 





uncle the Duke of Cambridge and other relations, with a variety of complaints, 





that he could not go to the theatre withoit being insulted, and the like. He 
was frequently interrupted by Mr. Under-Sheriff Bullock. The Jury gave 2001 
damages. 





Joseph Connor, the youn an convicted of the murder of Mary Brothers, in 
St. Giles’s, was | lin front of Newgate, on Monday morning I 1 Roman 
Catholic, he was att ia i priest of that ¢ hurch He « ted himself 





last moments with propriety 1 self-possession, though in a state of 
great physical weakness the morn- 
ing after his conviction; and stated, that had the Sheritfs not | so good as 
to employ counsel for his defence, he should have pleaded guilty H ft another 
confession in the hands the priest who attended him, In a let to an aunt, 


during 





he ascribes the comn ion of the crime for which he died to a disordered 
ev taken away 

to Sir James Graham for @ 

risoner s 1nsal but it failed. 


imagination; had he bee 
a tellow-cre 





mimutation of th ite . the plea of th 
Another fire att 1 with loss of life « | very early on Sunday morning§ 
It broke out soon after mid t, at a house in Fenchurch Stre 
Messrs. Satchell and R ile hatters. Mr. R Ml 
Satel eir daucl ‘ f 
sleeping in the so sa ‘ V 
and findi ] bed 1 i I vit co, The tantiv I 
of bed and arou i the ot i \ 
tire, which originated i yw part of the house, ascended the ta 
such rapidity that the only mea left to sa their lives was by making their 
way on to the roof, and thet to the adjoining houses. Mr. Robinson, Mr. 
Satchell, with | laa its " sa , and the servant, escaped by that way into 
the next house; but in the confusi d terror of the moment Mrs. Satchell and 
bel th ”om on the third floer, w the firemen 
had been resened. The fin ivnt fiercely ; 
s were ¢ ely dest l and the 
When the fla 1 been got 


under, sear $ ul t ‘ \l sat | and her 1 i ich were 





ind ¢ » bik ! eu 
Mr. Satel vakened by | ently 
by t hou \ t \ ' t ig of the 
Pol ul ratt () ] ti hh the ] t t smoke, 
ind th itin tl ) > Wa ite overpow \ it mo- 
ment his wifi | | 1 than himself, and w to make for 
Having 
1] whing 
tin t l i ip 1 saw a 
nan at the t p to overtake 
hen i her, they 
es 1 thre { t t ] " the street. 
rhe 1 \ t t M s ! t unt. Mr. 
Sate | t t t t t ey wife re- 
turned to ft of a lt fterwards 
. | i t t of the 
window; but t ) by t backwards l | with 
the child in her arms Mr. R had creat i Ity in the smoke 
H t vant was Mrs. S |. Neither 





An inquest i l I facts elicited re t same as 
t tate I ‘ anufact lon the p : i stove was 
sed for that | ‘ several workmen | | that they saw 
the f put out ill tly Saturday 1 it Mr. Braidwood 
thought some t ha t Mr. Satchel | his own 
| t uljo ning 
hous he « t t t t! ret tot f his own 
| 7 l, a " le, « ‘ fe, butt no reply; 
t f to ! retrea Ne ers nor 
I yx t t, or ¢ ) i ear that 
t Po I t t tha p \ till in th i t was too 
ite to! t 1 One off however, admitt t he heard 
Mr. Sat I a ' \ the woman ! t lers were 
vch dis- 
| ‘ t t had } t »btanmg 
‘ le \ 1 npression 
for some t t t h f burning 
houst ky val 1 t of \ | il Dea the Jury 
jumper of 


Che BProbinces. 
c t t i \t a vocation 
held in t ] t ft I ersit t i D.C.L. was 
confert Sir ¢ M ( M.D., Sir W J Hooker, 
K.G.H ite R f Bota t l ve vy of Gla . and Mr. 
kdvy 1¢ i S 5 f t ( ¢ Court of 
LB t At t t t R 1 J ( D.D., Lord 
Bishop of Colu ted I ! Poetry deli- 
lo ( f t f rhe 

of b | " t i uther di- 


} 


\\ ; t } f «f tor 
el \ i cauion be- 


1 up their 
Brighton 


i ! a « pond that the 
pros] ott V | rst i rom | in the 
l t 1M t f; and in 
ver, that 


Mr. Set t t G is much 
t the end of Mr. I Mr.1 " I mon 
f rating 

t | t (un Satur- 
ve th t | adfully. 
Karl M { ind the 


The inquest \\ Thursday. Mr. 
Hollis vort t | t tt hk ‘ Sou ib und Lieu- 


tenant Savage, as { ‘ ive ¢ e at it length of what they 
observed on the ‘ t jua ‘ bu threw no 
light on the matt Mr. Sa » abstained from int ence, Mr. 
ox awkey said t isiness could not wed ther had re ived in the 
r an injury—not an insult. Mr. Set lanced with Mrs. Hawkey twice. Mr. 
Pe a surgeon of Gosport, who attended Mr. Seto leseri inutely the 


treatment of the patient, the nature of the wound, the formation of an ane urismal 
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tumour in the groin, and the operation upon it in order to take uy p the j injured 
arterv. The other medical witnesses were Dr. Allen, Dr. Mortit ner, and Dr. 
Stewart. The immediate cause of death was inflammation of the peritonenm, con- 
sequent on the om on; but there is no doubt that the false aneurism would 
ultimately have killed the patient had the ope ratic t been performed. Mr 
Seton made 9 statem nt to Dr. Stewart relative to t! luel: he sai 
aware of my danger, from your op’ inion, as weil as that of the othe: 
tlemen, and were I to die to morrow I know not why | is shot’ 
repeated several days after Mre. Stansmore Mr. Hawkey’s landlady, mentione 
circumstances which showed him to have entertained a dislil » Mr. Setor He 
asked her, one day, should Mr. Seton call while he was o » int 
as Mrs. Hawkey was afraid of Mr. Seton because he had ted her. AY 
senger in the street heard him say to a friend, on the 20th Ma * | will shoot 
him as I would artridge.” On that day, he bought i ist at 
silversmith’s, for which he paid ten guineas; being partic ‘ 
ones. With the same pistols, appwrently, he practised at a i 
gallery ; and he was observed to mark one of the pistols ularly 
well, saying that it was “ a damned cood pistol, Po hol 
he had made in the target, he said, “ that would have done for the —— Yi 
terday, the inquest was adjourned till Tuesday week, to e time for 
further inquiry. 

Several railway accidents happened last week. A cattle-driver was killed at 
the Middleton station of the Manch« = r and Leeds Railway, by carelessly 
the line at night. A mail-train knocked him down, and nearly s¢ l his rigl 
arm and leg from his body: he — in a few minutes. A labou ‘ loyed 
the Dover Railway was kilied near Ashford, an engine cutti1 clea 
off below the knee. Another bee vA nt occurred at the Ashiord st the fol 
lowing day; when a man who shifts the points fell in leapin n engine 
which passed over his foot: he is in a very precarious state. 

On Mon lay, an engine became detached from a train on the Brandling Junctio 
Railway, near Gateshead; four of the carriages were thrown down an embankment 
and turned over; while others were broken. Many of the passengers were bruised, 


and some had bones fractured, but no one was killed 





IRELAND. 


Lord Edwin Hill was elected Member for the county of Down, at Downpatrick, 








on Tuesday, in the room of his brother, the Earl of Hillsborough, now Marquis of 

Downshire. ‘There was no opposition. 
A grand central conference of Protestants of all religious denominations, de- 
land and Ireland, was held in the Rotunda on 


_ from various parts of Eng 
Bill. 


Jednesday, to petition against the Maynooth College Mr. S. Maxwell pre- 


sided; Sir Culling Eardley Smith was among the deputies; and about two — 
dred clergymen and ministers were present. Divers resolutions and a_petitiot 
were passed, as well as a memorial to the Queen, praying her to withhold her 1 


assent from the bill. 





Friday the 30th May, the anniversary of Mr. O'Connell's imprisonment, was 
celebrated in Dublin with imposing effect. The city was thronged from an early 
hour, as in the case of any great national holyday. The shops in the route of 


the procession that had been arranged were kept closed; and in other parts busi- 
ness was suspended thronghout the day. The only thing we read of resembling 
coercion, is the compulsory stoppage of some work at the quays; where the coal- 
porters interfered to prevent the unlading of some goods. 
The procession see = to have been formed in the first instance in the C ireular 
Road, where stands Richmond Penitentiary, the prison in which Mr. O'Connell 
was confined. The body comprised all the Trades of Dublin, each with its band; 
and is computed by the Repeal calculators to have a «l to 200,000 persons. 
Its conduct was intrusted to Mr. Reynolds, the City Marshal, and Mr. Steele, 
“ Head Pacificator,” "who rode on a splendid charger, at the head of two hun- 
dred dairymen! What with the glitter of semi-military uniforms in which the 
bands were clothed, the trappings “of the horses, the banners of the Trades, (poli- 
tical emble ms, however, being forbidden by the Re peal authorities,) the “ Dutch 
concert” kept up by the music—each band playing its own tune, and the frequent 
cheers of the people, the show and bustle were most exhilarating and satisfactory 
to the worthy Repealers of Dublin. A sympathizing and admiring reporter de- 
lees the aspect of things in general, when Mr. Steele on his charger passed 


through the turnpike -gate 4 yond Dolphin’ s Barn, as being “ grand indeed.” The 
procession made for the Rotunda, its numbers increasing at every step; inso- 
much that when the Ro tunda was gained, “there were at least tive hundred 


thousand persons prrese nt.” 

The ceremonies of the day began within the Rotund The members of the 
Eighty-two Club met before noon in the Pillar-room—Sir Colman O'Loghlen in 
the chair—and adopted an address to Mr. O'Connell and his fellow-prisoners. 
Soon afterwards, the deputations from the provincial Corporations and towns 
poured into the room. They consisted generally of the Mayor or other head 
civic officer and the leading members of each Corporation, with other re spectable 


r 


inhabitants, and professional gentlemen. “Many of these bodies had their 
regalia (/) with them: they were the élite of our commercial communities.” All 
having assembled, Mr. Smith O'Brien proposed the following resolution and 


« pledge — 


“Resolved, That in 30th May, we deem 


nor deceit cajole, 
blessings of self- 


that the following 


commemorating this first anniversary of the 
it our duty to record a solemn pledge, that corruption shall not seduce, 
nor intimidation deter us, from steking to attain for Ireland the 
government through a National Legislature ; and we recommend 
pledge be adopted and signed 

“* We the undersigned, being convinced that good government a legislation 
can be permanently secured to the Irish people only through the instrumentality of an 
Irish Legislature, do hereby solemnly pledge ourselves to our country and to each other. 
that we will never desist from secking the Repeal of the Legislative Union with 
Parliament be 


d wise 


England, by all x 2ceable, moral, and constitutional means, until a 
restored to Ireland.’” é 
“The whole assembly,” we » told, “raised up their hands, slowly and im- 


ressively repe ating these nomial We are pledged—j led ged for ever W. followed 






yy acheer, loud and long. Another resolution was passed, that the pledge be 
presented to Mr. O'Connell. 

Mr. O'Connell, accompanied by his fellow-prisoners—Mr. Barrett, Mr. Duffy 
Mr. John O'Connell, Dr. Gray, and Mr. Steele—arrived in a carriage about twe lve 
o'clock, and entered the Pillar-room ; his approach announced by de: r shouts 
reéchoed by the people by whom the building was filled. Mr. O'Cor ae we the 


and the uniform of the Eighty two Club; 


Irish cap of green fringed with gold, 
A correspondent, not unused to the 


in which also his companions were dressed. 





sight of royalty, tells us that he saw much of it in the Liberator’s aspect; and 
compares him—str ingely enough considering the difference of the men, though not 
unnaturally if we remember some of their personal characteristies—to George the 
Fourth. 

The deput ations meanwhile proceeded to the Round-room, where the great 


ceremony of the “ levee” was to take place. The room fitted up for this royal 





ceremony is thus described by the Freeman's Journal—* On entering r the room, a 
magic scene burst upon the view. ‘To the left, against ttl e circular wall, was an 
elevated platform, of an irregular figure, covered with scarlet, extending about 


forty feet in length and thirty feet in gre ate st dep ith. On the centre of its length, 
and towards the back of its ‘depth, were placed in a slightly curved line, forming 

an area of a circle, seven distinguished chairs, for the L iberator and the othe or gen- 
tlemen who with him had suffered unjust incarceration. The chair placed for 
Mr. O'Connell was covered with rich green damask, the framework beautifully 
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| power of electing be taken out of the hands of the people, 







































carved an a zilded; the carving on ‘the t top representing an Ir ~~ 
which were the figures ‘ 82,’ encircled in shamrock.” Other ch in the —_ 
curved line were set for the Maye rs of cities, another line | vehind for the men ae 
of the Kighty-two Club; the space in front being left clear for the dey tations te 
pl I ir addresses. Benches for the deputations occupied a large spac 7 
tor : accommodation was pi for 1,000 persons, | S said ¢ » 
1, nto the sp: seyol were seats for visite ( sted os 
2,004 i 

Mi r n s cheer 
I] th became s } . - 
Corporation f Dublin taking th Was | oon 
Mr. OC’ ‘ell, accepted by nt The pre 

addresses thet on. ! ar } . 

tir there were deputations with addresses f bout si: 9 
Some of tl iments were addressed only to the “ beloved I or a ‘ 
tric Libe *; some to his co-martyrs a ind one, from S spoke ‘ 
son Jolin land's hepe,”—seemil to regard him as o ie Pr ¢ 
Wales « Mr. O'Connell shook hands with most of tl le in the 
leputat ut he made only « peech, addressed ] I : 

voted contrast between the present day and the 30th M he 

L his « } ns went, underan “ill 7 tel to prisol z 

Aft levee, the deputations withdrew, ntered carriages, and j 1 the 
yp sion; Which resumed its march, and set forward for Merrion Squ Re. 
hind t putations came Mr. O'Connell, in his carriage, lookin roval 
rhe j n was now of such length that it took two hours to | ANY one 
place Havi thus pari ded throu h divers streets, Mr. O'Connell was s wD 
t hi own how He ent the balcony, 1 made a speech to t peopl 
wh le dismissed to their homes. It was seven o'clock when the last of th 
Ir s repassed his hou il soon after the streets were “ tenantless 

rhe meeting of the Repeal Association on Monday present 
Mr. O'Connell “tri iumphed in the magnificent dem ration ¢ 
the prevalence of Ribandism, and diverged into a number of 
familiar to ¢ reer m Hall. The novelty was what may be 


irliament; as ’ 
iy restrictions on 


bill before P 


it would |] 


ibject of the new banking 
n pre ferred the charge that 


tion on the 
Smith O'Briet 








in Dublin. Mr. O'Connell agreed that the new bill had much that was ol ction- 
able in it: it did not fulfil Sir Robert Peel’s promises or statement; a i he now 
retracted all that he had said in its favour. If this bill passed, he w , the 
farmers and others that prices would fall. Mr. O'Gorman, Governor of the Hi- 
bernian Banking Company, followed to the same effect. The rent for - week 
was 6451. 

A fatal encounter between the Police and peasantry has happened, near Mohill 
in the county of Leitrim. <A party of constables having gone in search of some 
delinquents, observed a number of “ Molly Maguires” collected in a field, and armed 
Having obtained a reinforcement, the Police rushed upon the peasants, who fired 
upon their assailants; the officers returned the fire, shot one man dead, and 
wounded others; on which the country-people fled. The constables were re- 
moving the dead body, when the mob returned in greater numbers, rescued the 
body of their companion, and put the Police to flight. ther account says, 
that the peasantry attacked the Police-barrack at Mohill, were repulsed, and 


left the body of a companion who was killed in the hands of the officers, 


SCOTLAND. 

At the meeting of the General Assembly of the Church of Scotland on Thars 
day week, a report was presented on the election of Elders. It proposed, that the 
and put into the hands 
of Kirk Se ssions ; the people having it in their power to object, should they see 
‘ aus ; which objections should be lodged in the hands of the “Session-clerk within 
ten days after the names of those to be elected as Elders were read from the pulpit 
by the minister. After a discussion, the report, though not without opposition, 
was adopted. 

On Monday night, or rather at an carly hour on Tuesday morning, the Assem- 
bly was dissolved, to be holden again in May 1846. 

In the General Assembly of the Free Protesting Church, on Monday, Dr. 
Candlish read the Report of the Committee on Slavery; which they strongly de- 
nounced, without considering that they were under any responsibility to excom- 
munieate slaveholding churches; but, at the same time, they recommend such 
churches to exercise strict discipline in the matter. The report was affirmed. 
On the same day, it was resolved to petition against the Lord-Advocate’s pending 
Poor-law Bill; described by Mr. Carment as a measure to promote and perpetuate 





starvation in the Highlands. It was also resolved, “ that the present Assembly, 
at the close of its sittings, should adjourn to meet at Inverness on Thursday the 
21st of August first; in order to take up the business in reference to the state of 


the Highlands and Islauds, which could not be satisfactorily done in Edinburgh.” 


The Assembly broke up on Tuesday; to meet at the appointed time at In- 
erness. 
At a meeting in Fainburgh, on Saturday, Sir James Forrest pre siding, an as 


was formed “ for protecting the interests of the poor, and for preventing 
or lessening, chiefly by moral influence, the ejectment of numbers of small tenants, 
especially in the Highlands, — for mitig ating the distress consequent on such 


i 
ish Association for the Protection of the Poor.” 


sociation 





ejectments ”; to be called “ the ott 

Several cases of grievous if not fat r distress were mentioned, arising from eject- 
ments or inadequate paroc hial relief; and the “ commission ” sent down by the 
Times to inquire into the clearances of Sutherland and Ross was alluded to, and 


loudly applauded. 


Foreiqn and € olonial. 


France.—The C han iber of Peers finally disposed of the measure for the con- 
version of the Five per Cents, on Saturd: iy, after a smart discussion. Each 
article of the bill was successively negatived, and then the whole bill, by 118 
to 28. om) 

M. Guizot attended at the Foreign Office on Tuesday, for the first time sunce 


his illness, and transacted busine ; 
Phe Duc de Broglie, who left London on Saturday, arrived in Paris on Monday. 
Spar.—All doubt as to the abdication of Don C: at rest by 
the publication of the documents annexed: they were published in a semi-othea 
French paper on Friday evening. 
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irlos has been 


rHE FIFTH (DON CARLOS) TO THE PRINCE 


THE ASTURIAS. 


KING CHARLES 


Oo} 


LETTER Ol 


18th May 1845 

I took the rese- 
itting them to 
you may 


* Bourges, 
determined to retire from political affairs, 
ghts to the crown and transm 
the act of my renunciation, which 


*“ My beloved Son—Having 
lution of renouncing in your favour my ri 
Consequently, I place in your hands 
when you deem it opportune 
‘1 pray the Almighty to accord to you the good fortune to restore peace and union 
to our unhappy country, and thus to secure the welfare of all Spaniards 
‘From this day I assume the title of Count De Molina, which it is my in‘ention to 
bear hereafter CHAKLES 
ABDICATION OF HIS MAJESTY CHARLES THE FIFTU (DON CARLOS.) 
“ Bourges, leth May. 
‘ When Divine Providence called me to the throne of Spain, at the death of my 
well-beloved brother and lord King Ferdinand the Seventh, confiding to me the safety 
of the monarchy and the happiness of Spaniards, I saw in my new position & sacred 
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duty ; and, penetrated with sentiments of Christian charity, and trusting in God, I de- | 


yoted my existence to that painful task. On a foreign land, as in the camp, in exile as | 
at the head of my faithful subjects, and even in the solitude of captivity, the peace of 
the monarchy was my only wish, the object of my activity and of my perseverance. 
Everywhere the welfare of Spain has been dear to me: I respected its rights: I did 
not feel any ambition to be possessed of power, and under such circumstances my con- 
gcience remained tranquil. 

“The voice of that conscience and the advice of my friends apprize me at present, 
after so many efforts, attempts, and sufferings, supported without success, for thé 
happiness of Spain, that Divine Providence does not reserve to me the power to ac- 
complish the task with which I was charged, and that the moment has arrived to trans- 
mit that task to him whom the decrees of Heaven invite, asthey previously invited me. 
In renouncing at present for my person the rights to the crown which the death of my 
prother King Ferdinand the Seventh accord d me—in transmitting these rights to my 
eldest son, ¢ harles Louis, Prince of the Asturias, and in notifying this renunciation to 
the Spanish nation and Europe, by the only means of which I can dispose, I discharge 
moved from every 





a debt of conscience ; and I retire to pass the remainder of my days 
political occupation, in domestic tranquillity, and with the peace 
to God for the happiness and glory of my dear country 





a pure conscience, 
praying CHARLES 
REPLY OF HIS ROYAL HIGIINEsS THE PRINCE OF THI ASTURIAS. 
* Bourges, 18th May 
« My well-beloved Father and Lord—I have read with the most profound respect the 








letter with which your Majesty ho 1 me this day, and the act annexed to it 
obedient and submissive son, my 3 to nT the sovereign w of your 
jesty I have in consequence the honour to lay at your feet the act of my accept 
Following the good example your Majest ives me, Lassume from this day, and fi 
long as I shall deem it advisable, the title of Count De Montemolin 

“Grant Heaven that my most ardent vows may be accomplished, and that your 


Majesty may enjoy every prosperity ever demanded for you by 

* Your most respectful son, 
ACCEPTANCE OF THLE PRINCE OF Till ASTURIAS. 
Bourges, | 


CHARLES Lovts 


h May 1845 








“ T took cognizance, with filial resignat , of the rmination which the King my 
augt father and lord made known to me today weepting the rights and 
duties which he freely transmits to me, | undertake a task which I will ac nplish, 








3 and the same devotion to the security of the m 
CHARLES Lovts 


God aiding, with the same sentimen 
parchy and happiness of Spain 
MANIFESTO OF THE PRINCE OF TH ASTURIAS. 
Bourges, 22d May 


1 by the renunciation which 


Spaniards !—The new situation in which I am pla 
my august father has designed to make in my favour of his rights to the crown, im- 
poses upon me the duty of addressing you. Do not believe, Spaniards, that [ intend to cast 
among you a brand of disorder Sufficient blood and sufficient tears have been shed 
My heart recoils at the sole recollection of past catastrophes, and shudders at the sole 
idea of their recurrence 
* The events of the last years will, 1 
minds, and they perhaps suppose me animated with the desire of avenging old wounds 
There is no room in my heart for such a sentunent If, one day, Divine Providence 
lis- 


loubt, have left prejudices against me in som 


throws open to me the gates of my country, | will know no party, and make n 
tinction between Spaniards 

“ During the different phases of the revolution there have been accomplished serious 
changes in the political and social organization of Spain There are some which [ have 


assuredly deplored, as it became a Christian Prince and a Spaniard They deceive 
themselves, however, who belicve that I am so destitute of knowledge of the real 








position of affairs as to suppose that I wish to accomplish what is I am 
aware that the best mode of avoiding the return of revolutions, is ly to 
destroy all that has been constructed and to reconstruct all that ha yed 


Justice without violence, reparation without reaction, a prudent and equitable com- 





promise between all interests, by utilizing and turning to advantage so many good in- 
stitutions bequeathed to us by our ancestors, without at the sam e opposing the spirit 
e age as far as those inspirations are salutary—such is my p y 
A question is attached to my family, which, originating atthe conclusion of the reign 
of my august uncle Ferdinand the Seventh, (Q. 8S. G. G.,) excited a civil wa I can 


not forget what I owe to my personal dignity, nor sacrifice th f my august 
family. But f assure you from this moment, Spaniards, that it sh pend on me 
if the dissension I deplore be not for ever extinguished There is no sacrifice « 
patible with my honour and my conscience to which I am not d 





i disposed, in order to put 
a conclusion to civil discord, and to hasten the reconciliation of the Royal family 

“ I speak to you, Spaniards, candidJy, and from my heart I desire to present my- 
self among you with words of peace, and not with the war-cry It would be to me the 
subject of great grief, if I find myself ever obliged to deviate from that line of conduct 
Under every circumstance I depend upon your correct sense of right, upon your love 
for the Royal Family, and on the assistance of Divine Providenc« 

“If Heaven grants me the happiness of again treading the soil of my country, I wish 
only to be surrounded by your loyalty and your affection. I do not wish to feel any 
desire in my heart but that of consecrating all my life in eff; g even the recollection 
of past discords, and incementing your union with general prosperity and the happ 
of all; which will not be difficult to me, if, as I expect, you will aid my ardent desires 
with the qualities which are stampet on your national character—-with the love and 
the respect you bear to the holy religion of our ancestors, and that magnanimity which 
has ever induced you togive your life when it became impossible to preserve it with- 
out disgrace. CHARLES Lovts 

Paris letters of Wednesday state that the French Government had actually given 
passports to Don Carlos and his consort toleave France. They are to go to Savoy, 
where it is supposed they will take up their residence. The determination of the 
French Government in respect to a similar demand for passports made by thi 
Prince of the Asturias, for the purpose of going into Spain, was not exactly 
known; but it was generally rumoured that it had been determined to grant 
them. 

Accounts from Madrid, to the 29th May, are full of the arrest of Seior Corradi 
and Sefor Perez Calvo, editors of the Opposition paper the Clamor Publico; their 
removal to Cadiz in order ) sported, without trial, to Manilla, and thence: 
onward to the Mariana Islands first, the ostensible reason was an alleged 
libel in the paper; but on the 28th, the /Jeraldo ascribed their arrest to the dis 
covery of an Ayacucho conspiracy, deriving pecuniary aid from England. Subse 
— it came out that Senor Prato, an Italian, proprietor and editor of th 

*atriota, had likewise been a 1 


ul Sit ° 
The Queen was travé ¢ Northward, on 


Syria.—Letters from Beyrout, of the 17th May, in the French papers, repre- 
sent the country to be in a state of anarchy. “On the 9th instant, the Druses 
attacked the village of Abeya. The Maronites being unable to defend it against 
numbers, they surrendered to the Turkish troops, who were ai 
concert with the Druses; and, after their being disarmed, about twenty of 
were massacred. The Protest establishment in this village was respected ; but 
the Catholic convent was burnt, and the priests, and a Capuchin named Carlo 
Romagnola, were massacred, and their bodies thrown into the flames. Blood has 
been shed at Saida; but the uppearance of some Engli and French vessels of 
war, and the severe conduct of the Governor, Rachid Pasha, put an end to the 
effervescence of the Turks against the Christians. Six of the most criminal were 
arrested. There has been fighting also at Nauplia; in short, the whole of Syria is 
in a state of war and anarchy. This day even, a Druse has been beheaded for 
having fired upon a Syrian, whom he suspected to be a Maronite. Yesterday, 
Colonel Rose, the English Consul-General, went to the village of Abeya in orde1 
to prevent the slaughter of the Maronites; but he arrived too late, and in the even 
ing returned to Beyrout. The French brig stationed here was yesterday sent to 
Damour, but was not in time to prevent calamity. The Druses had been beaten 
and their village of Malahu burnt. Up tothe present time, forty villages, most of 
them belonging to the Druses, have been burnt to the ground.” 

_ A Beyrout correspondent of the Morning Chronicle adds some further particu- 
jars, writen on the 20th—*“ Fire and battle continue to reign with destruc- 
tive violence on all sides around us; and the news we have at this moment 
is, that the Christians have been obliged to fireon the regular troops; which places 
us in a very alarming position, as we fear a revolution of the Turks against all 
the Christians; and we are now all prepared, weapon in hand, to defend our houses 
and the lives of our families. | 
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Inpia.—The over-land mail brings intelligence from Bombay to the lst May. 

Affairs had taken a new turn in the Punjaub. The Rajah Goolab Singh had 
gained the favour of the Sikh soldiery. He appeased their anger at his trea hery, 
[having given money, and then sent a party in ambush to recover it,] by making, 
> donative. He then agreed to accompany them, under a safe conduct, to 
»; where he and his troops, with the Sikh army, arrived on the 6th April. 
To invitations from the Sirdar Juwahur Singh to come to Lahore, it was soglhed, 
that he could on ly visit it by the express desire of the Ranee. A battle was 
deemed to be impending. Great consternation prevailed in the Sikh capital; and 
the arrival of reinforcements in the camp of Goolab Singh alone prevented Juwa- 
hur Singh's attacking | Negotiations were resumed; and, though at the head 
of an army sufficiently stron » dictate his own terms, Goolab Singh agreed to 


nter Lahore on the &th, and submit hims 











If uncondit 








‘ ‘ mally to the Government. 
The durbar was held the Huzooreebaugh. Goolab Singh made his obeisance 
first to the Ra i head at her feet, and afterwards to the young 
Maharajah, wl 1 him most cordially. Handsome nuzzurs (gifts) were 

ude; and the general impression at Lahore was that he would speedily be ap- 


\ dispute had arisen between the Sikhs and the British. Major Broadfoot, the 











ernor-General on the North-west frontier, while encamped be- 

ind Loodianah, heard that a party me hundred or two hun- 

ps had crossed the Sutlej to plunder some villages. With a party 

ilar Cavalry he pursued, overtook, and attacked the marauders 

inks Ss kill , according to the Sikh account, three men, or, 

wecord to al rv 1 of the same ry, one man, and making prisoners of 
the « ander and | whom he refused to release till they had restored the 
plunder, and made « | ition for the damage them. On the receipt of 
this news, at Lahore, the 28th March, Juwahur Singh assembled a council 
consisting of deputations from all the battalions at the capital, and solicited their 
advice relative to the measures to be adopted. To march wpon and burn to the 

















h e] is tl unanimous decision of the coun 
cil; but Juwahur Su li wning measures so dar und there 
the matter rested. 

the Governments of Bombay and Goa, respecting the fu 
g int Warree, had been settled. Colonel Outram was selected for 
n he Gover Goa, and he succeeded in bringing matters to a 
sat ti 1} surgents, though not given up, were in the safe 
custody of the Portuguc iuthorities; who became responsible for their delivery 
to us, should the Governn t of Lisbon direct their surrender 

It had been reported that t kx-Am f Seinde, Nu r Khan, had killed 
himself; but it turns out that his death was « ed by apopl 

Curna.—There are aceou from Cl 6th March; but they are un- 
important, Mr. Davis, G rnor of Hor hile i visit to Macao, was set 
upon by some Chi ith intent to rob tortunately escajrd uahurt. 

Paurti.—The French papers contain intelligence from Tahiti to the 12th of 
January. Queen Pomare had persisted in her refusal to confer with Admiral 
Hamelin; who had proceeded in her absence to set up Paraita (called in some of 
the accounts her eldest ) as Regent, and had reéstablished the Native monarchy 
under the “ prot rate” of France. 

Unrrep Srares.—The Hibernia mail-steamer, which left Halifax on the 19th 
of May, and Boston on the 16th, arrived at Liverpool on Saturday afternoon. The 
unusual length of the voyage was caused by the ice floating in the Atlantic. The 
steamer had not | Halifax many days before it fell in with an immense field of 

, Which rendered it imy ble to steam at all; and the vessel was nearly three 
days in drifting throu It was computed that many of the icebergs were from 
three hundred to four hundred feet in height. The vessel, however, received but 


g lost portions of the stem and paddle-tloats. By a 


ulvices four days later. 


slight injury, merely hav 


private ves l, we hav 


The intelligence is interesting, rather from its tone than from any positive fact 
stated. The O n aff is talked of in a very pacific mauner. A paper had 
been newly established at Washington, called the Union, acknowledged to be the 


official organ, and said to be under the immediate control of President Polk. This 
j Replying to the assertion of another, that the 
leaving to America only the alternatives of war 
ni iys—* We certainly do not understand that the nego- 
tiation about Oregon it an end; or that our Administration is determined or 
hat there is no prospect of amicably adjusting the 

dispute ; or that it must necessarily end in breaking up the peace of the two great 
countries. We see no 1 ssity, therefore, of uly zing the triple alternative 
which the National /ntelligencer is pleased to make out in its elaborate article of 
columr 1 a half. We yet trust that ‘the case may go forward to its 

ible decision’; and in spite, too, of all the unnecessary menaces 
ters and all the blusterings of the London journals.” The 





or submissi 








willing to terminate it; or 











1 t this calmer | iliey ; and even the New York 

st speaks with implied approval in stating that it 

’ ‘ ving that the policy of Mr. Polk and his Ad- 
ministration will be pea meiliatory.” 

The Un ilso takes p xplain, that the inaugural address of an Ame- 

rican President is not to be regarded in the same positive light as the declaration 





roceed to action without reference to his subjects; while 
from doing so, but on the other hand can express his 
ress of an affan 

On another subject of difference, the tariff, the Union indicates a policy which 











will be ieceptable to this country Dh Journalist 1s eu the industry and 
sagacity of the new Secretary to the Treasury. “We have little doubt that the 
Secretary will at least do | ; part in brin * the Th isury back to a fair, equal, 
ind just revenue standard, and in ¢ jualizing the pub burdens rhe present 
tariff can scarcely stand as the permanent system of this great country. It is too 
unequal in itself{—too oppressive upon sor interests, too partial to others—too 
favourable to the rich, too bur some to the poorer classes of the community. 
The sooner it is red d the better for all. It is bet for t iwnufacturers 
themselves to u ind “they are to cal It is better for the rich 





capitalists to have moderate and stable duties than those which are too high, and, 





m that account, r fixed, but always unpopular and always fluctuating. It 
is better f ranquillity of the Administration—better for the prosperity of 
the whole ° 

All the ; concur in the statement, that, after then i to England had 
been declined ! ling statesmen, it w trusted to Mr. Calhoun; 
who is in f reciy ity in ft t le ta though the latest accounts 
throw a chit ) tius statement 

Phe Baltimore Rep Association, one of the oldest in the | ud dissolved 
itself, in anger at “ t rutal tirades of Daniel O'Connell iinst America and 
her mstitutio 

Pexas.—Ad from Galveston, to the 26th Apr tate that President Jones 
had issued a procla t nt the ¢ ss t t t 16th June, to 
consider the resolutions of the United States Congr for the annexation of 
Texas. 

Mrxico.—Advic from Vera Cruz, to the mention, but without 

that negotiations under th f France and Great 





es and Me xico, 





ttlement of the disputes betweet 





Sosto news has been received from Mexico to the 16th April, 
uz to the 2ist. The Mexican Minister, General Almonte, had 


wrrived oa ‘his return from Washington. A proposition had been introduced in 
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the Chamber of Deputies, that Santa Anna, Cunaliz, and the four Ex- Ministers 
who took part in issuing the decree on the 29th November, closing the session of 
Congress, might avoid a trial, upon the condition of expatriating themselves for 
the term of ten years; but that matter was still undetermined. 

Another earthquake had terrified in Mexico, on the 10th April, accompanied by 
some damage to property and the public buildings ; it appears to have been 
hardly less imjurious than the former, on the 7th. It occurred about ten o'clock 
a.m., and lasted forty seconds; overthrew many new buildings, and many others 
that had escaped the former visitation; most of the inhabitants, stricken with 
terror, left their homes, and took refuge in the open fields and public squares, 

assing the night without shelter and in the utmost consternation. The capital 
vid not suffer alone, the shock being felt in a number of towns within a radius of 
several hundred miles. 

Hayt1.—The Jamaica Times of April the 24th announces the recent death 
of President Guerrier, under peculiar and touching circumstances. A warrant 
for the death of ten persons had been laid before him that he might sign it; but 
he refused to d i “and,” he added, 








lid not consider they deserved death 


» so, as he di 


“Tam an old man myself, and have but a few short days to live; why, therefore, 
should I d priv > my fellow-creatures of life?” Having said this, he fell back 


and expired ! 

A new President had been elected 
of King Christophe’s. He Commandant at ¢ 
He is said to be of an austere and tyrannical, if not of a sang 
President Boyer, it is said, looked upon him as one hose mer 
munity who areneither to be favoured nor in) d with safety; and he therefore 
allowed h remain in the same situation was in at the time of 
the death of Christophe, his patron. 


—<(ieneral Pierot, an African, and a relative 
‘ape Hayti, under Guerrier. 
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Miscellaneous. 
The Morning Post has a new version of the reports now so common r specting 
ry the Queen to Germany. “ We are e ibled to announce, upon 
1 we place every reliance, that her Majesty L his Royal High 
Ibert contem} late a visit to Germ my duru the summer. 

ave England ea August; and that, 

a visit of six 
days at Co 
ption of the Royal 


-- 
believe the visit of 








a visit to be 
authority on 
ness Prince A 
We understand that the Court will k 
at present arranged, her Majesty and th Prince 
days’ duration to their Royal rel. 
burg. Active pr 
oa both at the Palace and at the Theatre of 
1er 


1 
take plac e during tl 





aun 
ensull 


is 





itives at Got! 


ilready in pro 


eparations art 


We 
Majesty and Prince Albert to Paris (if it has ever been contemplated) will not 
est) AS | 


ie present sulnimer, 





The treaty just concluded between France and Great Britain for the suppression 
of the slave-trade has been published. Sir Robert Peel has stated, in the House 
of Commo s copy, which first appeared in tl Stendard, is not the 


s, that th 
authentic | ish ve 
“His Majesty the King « 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Lreland, c« ' 
November md 22d of March 1833 have attain 
slave-trade u French and En 
that the said insufficient to 
the King of t! testified his desire to adopt more effica 
and her Majesty eat 
design; they have resolved 
in the place and stead of 
named [h« nes} who after] 
following 3 
* Article | In order that the flag of his Ma 
Majesty the (: 1 of Great Britain may t be ! 
tions and t the two ntries, to cover the slave-track 
provide more efficaciously for the 
the French engages to establish within 
coast of Africa, from the Green Cape (Cay 
latitude, a nav ree composed at 
[tant 4 voile qu’ A va 
establish, with the 
force composed of at the 
coast of Al sufficient 
which cruisers shall 
following dis tic 
* Article 2 
suppression of the sl 
an exact surve upon all 
the first articlk n} 
They shall, with thi 
Crown of ft " and that rE 
troduced by this present convention, so 
* Artick t I 
officers of her Majesty 
with the commar ‘ 
convention, wree upon the st insans OX 
choosing and ces t the wes of station, ! ‘ x these | 
of the two nations ting togethe r s¢ rat » wer t sha u 
venient t t 
posts shall 
nations nu ne the it mes x« ~ 
** Article 4 eat r the ‘ t 
all the Na I s ! efs 1 ve-na i \ ‘ is it 
shall appx tl ' ; 
treaties w 
they will 
** Artic t 
repression t slave 
officer of t Lb sh 
his Majest 
the Queen G t Brita lt ities shal um « 
the | M ise, V ! ‘ 
Majesty 1 ( Great Britain I 
treaties, t ropr ts ls 1 sts 
nations 
* Article t In cas 
law of nat . empk SA 
ther of th« t tics sl " t s 





rol 





It is ] 


ft} 


rsion. 1 the French duplicate. 

f the United 
ns of the 30th of 
preventing the 
ts, and 








1831 





der lish flags, but t 
onve 
French having 


tiie 





ous teasures, 





» concur in this 
lude a new convent , wh hall be substituted 
said conventions of 1831 and 1833; and to fYect have 


exchanged full powers, have agreed on 


ully at 





Queen of ¢ Britain having e¢ 


1 to con 


ivil 
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} ¢ 
ust ed, con 





iws of 





King o 
Western 
onal 


suppres 


the 





» as $8 steam 
Great Britain en es t 

l Africa, a 
he Western 








shortest 


least twenty-six cruisers, steam al 


ive-trade ; 
» the 


rica a unber of 1S¢ 
be employed for the pu es al rinable te 




















be ready t ( s n the « \ t iN 
will notify i t Cues cre t 

known by a irat " 
puti I 





o prevent 
istruc- 
iritime 


coast 


serve vy, ‘ i 
all difficu the execut of the prese vent » it is unde od that i 


l nt t 


ti ILS four iy th a“ nat ns t ! in welice 
powers, shal i : to the com nce . i ns and « | 
of Africa the two G municated t 
the said instructions which are I nvention 

“ Article 9.—His Majesty the King of the French and her Majesty the Queen of 
Great Britain engage themselves reciprocally to interdict all slave-trade in the colonies 


orn 


lisers upon the 


ver nts hav ! equence, c¢ o each other 


annexed to the esent « 


that they possess, or shall in future possess ; and to prevent by all means in their a 
their subjects from using their flag for carrying on the slave-trade with foreign ee 
or to engage in any way in the slave-trade. ona, 
* Article 10.—Six months after the declaration mentioned in Article 7, the pre 
convention shall enter upon course of execution. It is concluded for ten years "The 
anterior convention shall be suspended. In the course of the fifth year, the high ~ 
tracting powers shall concert anew, and will decide according to circumstances if ie be 
| suitable either to put again in execution all or part of such conventions, whether ~ 
| modify or abrogate all or part of the new convention. At the end of the tenth year " 
the anterior conventions have not been again put in execution, they shall be conside a 
| as abrogated [a la fin de la dixiéme année, si les convocations antericures n'ont pes ‘ 5 
remises en vigeur, elles seront considérés comme abrogées}. The two high ex ntveatie He 
parties engage besides to continue an understanding for assuring the suppression of ro 
slave-trade by all such means as shall appear to them the most useful ° 
until the moment when this traffic shall have been completely abolished 





and ¢Micacivus, 


| A deputation from the citizens of Dublin, to suggest alterations 
Banking Bill, had an interview with Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Goulburn, 
ing Street, on Wednesday. ‘The deputation received y 
attention; but they do not appear to have succeeded in im} 
very strongly on the Ministers. 

Mr. Oakeley, of Margaret Street Chaps l, has addressed a letter to the 
London, stating that he feels great difficulties either in defending the a 
against him in the Arches Court, or in retaining his licence; the mor a3 
understands, the proceedings will not formally settle the questior 
and the Bishop: he therefor¢ 
lice nce 


the Irish 
n Down- 
wert t¢ Y 








declines to make any defence, and 





The papers announce the death of Lord Harri last, at t near 
Faversham in Kent. George William Harris, son of G Lord 
was born in 1782; and succeeded to the title in 18] He was twice 


Harris, ‘ 
married,—in 1809, to Eliza Serena Anne, daughter o r. 
and in 1824, to Isabella, daughter of Mr. Robert 

















1817; Handcocl pl 
survives: his Lordship had a family by each marriage. He entered the army in 
1797; served with distinction in various parts of the world ed the 
rank of Major-General. He was a Kmght Commander of t] verian 
Guelphic Order, and a Companion of the Bath. He is succeeded the Peera 
by his eldest son, the Honourable George Francis Robert Harris. 

rhe personal property of the late Miss Linwood, the needle-worker, has been 
sworn under 10,000. By her will, she leaves the picture of “ Salvator Mundi 
to the reigning Sovereign of the United Kingdom, as an heirloom. 

The arrangements for the Polish Ball on the 13th of June eed with every 
prospect of success. Among the dances is to be a quadr Ihe costume of the 


national Polish colours. ‘The vouchers issued by the Lady ilready 
exceed 1,900; and next week, the price of the tickets is to be raised to 21. 2s. ea h. 


following is the report by the Stewards of t] 













































































Old England, Mr. Gully’s horse— 

‘The Stewards of the Jockey Club having attend we s 
Burlington Street, on Saturday the 3lst May, and, by nt, \ 

June, to hear a charge, brought by Mr. Gully, against J. I v ! am 
wf hi conspired to bet against Old Englar r the De exion 
un Day, and through information clan fY : sub- 

seq to lame, or by other means to prevent t c ! 

havi heard the confession of William Day, l ‘ W Dar t 

ul und of John Day senior, are satisfied, that vort s ngs 

did conspire to bet against Old England; that comn 1 was kept uj Ste s 

writing letters through Bloodsworth to William ters Vv ‘ 

cover to William Barrett junior of Stockbridg« » i 

W Day and William Barrett junior did « iff 3 Stebt s at 

LB worth's house in London, and at other places, to carry It was 

also stated by William Day and William Barrett junior, that st I s- 

worth’s house, recommend that the horse’s foot should he s 

ha stone, or by tying a handkerchief round the leg ] 

sti ind if that was not sufficient that he (Stebbings) could eas " 

mixed with the corn, would stop him They added, that I 

vi to the last part of this proposal, saying it was a laggin ffai 

I) v« ul Stebbings denied the whole having desired W m 

main ut , but admitted that they had betted largely against Old | 1 - 

sequence the information they had obtained from W iD Ss 8 

i wledged that he had received full information from William Day, t veral years 

as to the ialities and condition of horses in John Day’s stable and had | ed lar y 

i himself and for William Day, in consequence of such mation 

‘1 Stewards therefore order 

rhat J. F. Bloodsworth, William Stebbings, and Willi: Da be W ff the 
urse at Newmarket, and out of the Coffecroom-yard there tl W im Day 

e not mitted to ride in any race at Newmarket ecommend the pro- 

prietors and stewards of all race-courses wiicre the rul J ey Club are in 

force, to prevent them appearing on such courses 
*“* STRADBROKE, 
Signed} « RossLyn (for the Marquis Exeter), 
“ GEORGE ANSON, 

A correspondent of the Standard, who signs his letter “ Trut) t that 
the very evening of the day on which the man who was cor 1 before Mr. 
Hardwick of an assault on the Duke of Wellingt d sent Li e of Cor- 
rection in default of payment of the fine of 4/., for one month, li rged, 
by the Duke, through the medium of a particular friend, pay for 
hin 

By direction of Sir James Graham, a copy f the following 1 to the 

atin f prisoners sentenced to death, has just been issued te the ¢ I 
t (Juarter-Sessions for every county in Eng 1 and Wales a re 

that it be adopted— . 
“PRISONERS CONDEMNED TO DEATH 
Every prisoner condemned to death shall be confined in some saf Ww 

son, apart from all other prisoners, hall be s \ g 

J es ect, and exercise in e open air $ He 

sited by his relations, frien und legal visers n 

! ng from any Visiting Justice N l son ! h 

soner, except the Governor or other office the pris ‘ S ; 

s nvict shall be of a religious persuas lift m tl I shed 

Cl h, a minister of that persuasion, attendin is request. If I r 
shall make uppear toa Visiting Justice that he has important s 

t ich Visiting Justice may grant permiss I tin . ve 

with the vict, in the presence he Gove r 

af son except the proper authorities, the pris fficers, ar I 
8 mitted into the interior of the pris t lay « ex él 

y fa condem! non, nor during the pe TED aatae n 

} f death h nounced, Provided that this rule shall d 

4 1 min r of a religious persuasion differi from that « Ls shed 
( from attending, at his own request, a convict of such pers 

Amn the speakers at a meeting of the Seripture Readers A 

is the Honourable and Reverend Montagu Villiers; wl i 
ti il returns respecting the Metropolis, which, the t 

It apy red that in year 1843, 62,477 person ( 

Pol and of those, 16,918 could neither re ! writ« Th was 

W n the printed Word of God was pertectly useless, and to whom 
communicated by word of mouth. It was est ated 8,000 won 
character died annually in their sins, without the least attempt being save 
their souls There were no less than about 30,000 casea « lrunkennes ai 
tered on the Police-sheets. They all knew it was declared tha i t 
el kingdom of heaven; and yet every encouragement was given t sin—as 
nm the ng of splendid buildings It had been ascertained that the entries of men, 
women, and children, into fourteen gin-shops within one weck, amounted to the en rmous 
number of 269,438. No less than 30,000 rose daily in London without knowing how 1 

tuum 


subsist or where to sleep. Out of 700,000 people inhabiting 121,080 houses, it wast 
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that 35,393 families had not in their possession a single page of Old or New Testament 
Upon & moderate computation, it was calculated that in a circumference of eight miles 
round St Paul's there were 1,000,000 Sabbath-breakers, 

Mr. Owen, 4 pink-saucer-maker, residing in Goswell Road, has been killed 
through testing the essential oil of almonds by the taste. He was in the habit of 
testing this and other poisons which he employed by the same means, though 
warned of the danger of the practice. 

Amant umed Baker, of West Ham in Essex, died on Wedn« y in a paroxysn 
of hydroph bia, caused by the bite of a terrier six wee wo. He was sl 
wounded in e fore-finger of the right hand; the punctm yn healed up, a d 
the man took no heed of the matter till Sunday last; when he was attacked by 
the disease. 

A most 
Wasp, 18, ‘ 


istressing circumstance ha t n. 
mander S. H. Usher, t ipl which was t to Sierra Li 











to be cond ned On her way, tl | { in wit! t mother slave 
The Lieute t in command, still ke charge of tl ty 1, put a Midshiy 
man named Harmer, with eight m« to the other. ‘I ( t separated 
Unfortu: it . Mr. Harmer 1 t yea 1 ) i 
out of irot und at night they 1 | lered ev | ‘ 

and whet ylight broke, exc’ 

and then way. Ina day ort fterware f St 6, 
Commander Dunlop; who took | I t 

piratical crew to Ascension. The “ tly | to | 

Her ine, 6, Lieutenant-Commander Foote, and the Ray 10, ¢ r | 


—otandard, 























} it ‘ t 
POST 
LS _ 
SATURDAY. 

The State Ball at Buckingham Palace cut short tl f Pa 
ment last ight. The House of Lords met, for rae if nd I 
journed. ‘The Commons only sat t en o'clock | to tra 
act some important business, in receiving two measu | | Lord 
ASHLEY, to amend the law of Lunacy. He explained S ‘ g fo 
leave to bring them in. 

The statutes on the subject ar four classes : ré t | 
public sy , to county sylun ] 1 t C} 
to criminal lunatics. He should de with the two tf \ 
them only Engla 

He ck s ed the i ( lunatics, D i | 
ander the present mismanagement laxity visitat nting 
tificates of lunacy. He mack rent pre " t of 
first relea f some lunatics in | f u traint, by Pinel, t 
ginator of t viser and kinder metho et 
i His first bill would establi P t < t l 
houses ; W tringent provisions foo t | 
care, adi I ir S, relea tT pel $s lmproperly det il, and prote 
of lunat property by a mn { expensit 
obliging uities and borot t " in a I I 
present a nodation wher te; sé i 
J ( to proper custody, ( por t provision t g tl 
In il vB so by i stern | | | j ) < 
pelling ition of curabk | iva patient i tor | 
per supe subn I t Secreta f Sta t | 
money for outlay, &e. 

Sir JAMES GRAHAM seconded tl otion: pre s « il support 
to the two bills, and also a third b repared t ] \ t l 
applicable to Scotland. After a few approving \ ; from ‘ ot 
Members, the required leave was giv 

On the motion of Mr. CHarLes Wynn, who stated that the ‘ 
on Printed Papers could not make its 1 t M t 
debate on the privilege question w liourt that to the It 


instant. 


Last night's Gazette announces t tri ft \ ‘ 
is, D.D., be Dean of W : Mr. B I’ I t-4 
and of Sir \ iam Ma iy t e Major tl \ y ( tl 

the room, respectively, of Mr. Cox and Mr 














where d nerea t i 
L Ir. Stee H x ‘ 
lently d tine offendere—“ You miecreant traitors to | 
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at tl re t , 
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was 1” 2 | ( 
fr I ( 
18,00 
ports. 
THE BRUSSELS COMPANY AT COVENT ARDEN THEATRI 
The « y of Grand © t DB 
repres ( ‘ t Ga t 
Tell. \ t h tl I t 
iulled | \ s rl { 
} F ‘ 
e characterist ft ( t | 
lr I med t + 
deed, up to one another, but thout 
from th tion of wene l effect, t sult 
satisfied the ‘dealin the 1 Lotti pectat H ! 
proceed from even midalit t tsod tea ! 
tem, in which the splendid efforts of the “star ilternate with unit 
in the details of opera, too poo for criticism or even attention. 
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performance of Duprez, as was evident from his attitudes and the inflections 
of his voice Madame Laborde, who performed Mathilde, has a clear, m« 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE VOLUNTARY SYSTEM OR GENERAL 

ENDOWMENT. 
CERTAIN Ultra High Churchmen in both Houses of Parliament 
have declared, that they would prefer an universal voluntary sys- 
tem—the putting away of all establishments—to the endowing 
of two or or three religions. Such expressions are probably 
intended by the speakers as mere figures of rhetoric: with them, 
to declare a preference for voluntaryism, is nothing more than a 
striking assertion of the impossibility of their approving gene- 
ral endowment. Educated in seminaries under the control of 
their Church—mingling in no society but that of Churchmen, more 
or less exclusive—to them the doctrines of Dissent are mere ab- 
stract speculations. They cannot imagine that there are nume- 
rous and active bodies of men to whom ideas so inconsistent with 
their own habitual notions are animating and directing principles 
of action. 

Nothing short of this blindness can account for the appeals 
addressed by men like Sir Robert Harry Inglis and the Bishop 
of Cashel to the sympathies of the Dissenters. The Dissenters 
have willingly joined in the outery against the additional grant 
to Maynooth College; but, to do them justice, they have not 
concealed their ulterior objects. They frankly tell their allies, 
that they object to the Maynooth Endowment Bill not as an 
isolated measure but as an extension of the principle of religious 
endowment; they “record their solemn protest against the Pro- 
testant Church Establishment already existing in these realms.” 
Ignorant of the numbers, zeal, and energy of the men who make 
this declaration, the Ultra High Churchmen flatter themselves 
that they can make tools of such “ fanatics,” and discard them 
when their purpose is served. Yet the protest is recorded by the 
very parties whose perfect organization, no further gone than 
last session, in an incredibly short space of time inundated the 
House of Commons with petitions so numerous and so nume- 
rously signed as to force the Government to withdraw its educa- 
tional measure. Between the zealous Voluntaries on the one 
hand and the advocates of general endowment on the other, the 
Bishop of Cashel may be called to make his election earlier than 
he has any idea. 

It is not improbable that the Legislature may be called upon 
to sulve practically the problem of Church Establishments betore 





the full extent and various bearings of the question are distinctly | 


understood. When the moment for decision arrives, some of the 
most sincere and zealous Voluntaries may shrink from the prac- 
tical enforcement of their own abstract principles. They tell us 
that a Christian minister ought to depend for his support exclu- 
sively upon the voluntary contributions of his own flock. In 
Sectent-uhees the voluntary principle has made most progress, 
and is most clearly understood—an agreement is entered into be- 
tween every new minister and his congregation, that the minister 
shall receive a certain annual salary ; but of late the ministers have 
declined to accept of bonds to this effect from the congregations. 
This principle strikes at the root of private quite as much as of 
public endowments for religious purposes. A permanent endow- 
ment for the support of ministers professing a certain creed, by a 
private individual, is quite as likely to tempt clergymen to con- 
torm for motives of lucre, and private individuals to join the con- 
gregation from motives of economy, as a permanent endowment 
from the state. And yet the parties who have struggled so per- 
tinaciously in the courts of law to have certain trust-funds trans- 


| hensive profession of faith. 


ferred from Unitarians to their own body, are not very likely to | 


approve of the application of this principle in its extreme rigour. 
They have as much cause as the most unquestioning members of 
an established church to ask themselves what their principles 
really are, and to what practical conclusions they lead. 

The question of state endowments—of an established church— 
is essentially a political question. The essentials of church- 
organization are the exercise of discipline and the maintenance 
of pure doctrine by constitutional office-bearers. The Roman 
Catholic, the Anglo-Episcopal, the Presbyterian—all churches 
that have at any time accepted state support—have accepted it 
upon this understanding. The assertion of a right to state support 
by established churches has been more peremptorily asserted by 
some than by others; but the right of each church to be ad- 
ministered and legislated for in all spiritual matters, in- 


dependently of the state, by its own constitutional office-bearers | 


alone, has been alike asserted by all. The state is regarded by 
all churches as a more or less intimately allied but still as an alien 
authority. 

The natureof the promise held out—of the obligation contracted 
by the state to an endowed or established church—will best 
appear from a review of the rise and progress of endowment. 
The most prominent distinctive feature between the Christian 
church and the hierarchical systems (with the exception of 
the Jewish) upon the ruins of which it rose, is the extent to 
which it combines instruction with the observance of devo- 
tional rites. The Christian ministers have from the beginning 
been teachers as well as a priesthood. 
their instruction was a system of morals; but it is difficult to 
trace the limits of moral theory, and there are many subsidiary 
branches of instruction which facilitate moral instruction. In 
ancient Europe, as in the isles of the Pacific in our own day, 
the tuition of the Christian priesthood always embraced more 
topics than morals. And it was to this circumstance in France 


The essential part of 


| the first endowments it received from governments. 


2 : = . a 
and England of old, as in the Sandwich Islands in the nine. 


teenth century, that the Christian religion was indebted for 
Kings 

other chief magistrates—many of them imperfect aan 
obstinate unbelievers—made liberal grants to Christian priests 
sometimes because along with their peculiar creed they taucht 
many things useful to all, sometimes because their practical morals 
improved society, be their doctrines true or false. 


; f The same 
vovernments which gave libe 


‘ ‘ally to the church protected it in 
the possession of the gifts of private benefactors. At tirst the 
state gave and the church accepted endowments, the former with. 
out professing to be disciples, because they thought the priest- 
hood a useful and respectable body ; the latter because it recor 
nized in the liberality of unbelievers the influence of Heaven to 
provide for the maintenance of its own ministers. 

When Christianity came to be, as the superstitions it dis- 
placed had been, believed by multitudes, simply because it was 
the only religion of which they had ever heard, and because they 
had heard its precepts from childhood—and still more, when the 
progress of industry, wealth, and knowledge, had raised the 
peopl s to a sense of their own consequence—the position of the 
church was altered : it was no longer protected by the rovern- 
ment, but upheld by the nation. : 
and had become a really established church. Its business was 
now less to instruct than to minister to spiritual wants, which its 
earlier missionary labours had created. The field of knowledge 
had been parcelled out among its cultivators, as it became too ex- 
tensive to be comprehended in all its details by any one mind, 
Secular knowledge and secular teachers had grown up. The 
priesthood were more restricted to religious instruction, and that 
instruction was now instilled in childhood instead of being ad- 
dressed to adults. The time of the priesthood was engrossed by 
their ministerial duties: they were called upon to initiate the 
young into the body of the faithful, to be ever at hand as counsel- 
lors and friendly guides of the grown-up, and to smooth by their 
exhortations and encouragements the bed of death. As at first 
the clergy were supported by enlightened governments against 
brutish races who rejected their purer morals, so now the clergy 
were supported by the people, to whom they had become indis- 
pensable, when needy or arbitrary governments sought to lay 
hands on their property or exact dishonourable services from 
them. 

The growth of that independent spirit which the acquisition of 
property by private individuals calls into existence, and the pro- 
gress of knowledge, created a desire for more precise and definite 
information in religion, as in everything else. Men inquired 
more narrowly, attempted to form more definite ideas, and conse- 
quently opinions became more diversified and multifarious. And 
at the very time that this process was going on, the comparative 
restriction of the priesthood to mere ministerial duties had left 
them beyond the general intelligence of their age. The great 
Reformation, or the great Schism, was the consequence. Relaxa- 
tion of discipline had much to do with it, but dogmatical differ- 
ences still more. Each section into which the church was divided 
sought to strengthen itself by drawing up a definite and compre- 
Even the representative of the old 
united church—the Church of Rome—was obliged for the first 
time to promulgate such a body of doctrine in the articles adopted 
by the Council of Trent. There was no spirit of mutual conces- 
sion or toleration in any of the multifarious churches. They have 
been brought to endure each other merely by the conviction that 
they must. The strength of each has consisted in its falling heir 
to a portion of that support from public opinion which had pre- 
viously upheld the undivided church against attacks from kings 
and princes. Some governments were friendly to the new sects, 
some adhered to the old, but the maintenance of all has depended 
upon the hold they had taken on the popular mind. In almost 
every instance, the governments of Europe have been obliged to 
recognize that church to which the majority of the people adhered. 
The churches of minorities, in almost every case where they have 
asserted their right to toleration, have owed their success to the 
assistance of foreign churches. Three hundred years have rather 
augmented than diminished the number of Christian sects and 
the sharpness of the distinctions between them. The experience 
of three hundred years has taught us that the schism in the 
church is not to be healed by human means or in the ordinary 
course of events. 

What, in this posture of affairs, is the duty of states in respect 
to churches? Of the mixed motives which first insured to the 
church the countenance and liberal donations of government, one 
has ceased to exist: the secular instruction, to obtain which at 
the hands of a missionary priesthood has always been a main 
object with the governments of rude nations, is now provided 
for by other institutions. The indirect use of a church to a state 
arises in modern times from the beneficial influence exerted by 
its priesthood in the discharge of their ministerial duties. Every 
European government must of necessity stand to a greater or 
less number of its subjects and their clergy in a relation pretty 
similar to that in which unconverted governments in old times 
stood to their Christian subjects and priesthood. Apart altogether 
from the question of the abstract right of government to take 
upon itself the missionary office, experience has shown that 
government cannot. It is out of the power of any government 
to create an universal national church. If it is to patronize the 
church as a useful moral engine, it must patronize all sects alike. 
But to this the sectarian spirit of the age seems adverse. Even 
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those sects which have no objection to receive endowments from 


the state claim them as due to the soundness of their doctrine, and | 
repudiate the extension of the principle of endowment to other | 
sects. As long as government persists In endowing any sect or 
sects, all the rest seem resolute to make this a pretext for con- 
yerting the legislature into an ecclesiastical council. The legisla- 
ture cannot settle religious controversies, (any more than any 
church council has ever been able to settle them,) and the time | 
wasted in the fruitless attempt is withdrawn from business which 
it is competent to discharge. To judge from the present aspect and 
attitude of our various sects, the time seems rapidly approaching 
when the state will of necessity abandon the attempt to patronize 
any form of religion ; when government will be driven to declare- 
«jt is impossible to adjust your discordant clzims. The zeal 
which animates you is a guarantee that each sect will make ade- 


quate provision tor a succession of office-bearers. This is all that 
the state could do ; and therefore every church must in future be 
left to take care of itself, and every man’s religion considered, as 
between him and the state, a matter of mere private concern.” 
This is the conclusion to which irreconcileable differences of 
opinion appear to be hurrying us. Even they who without being 
wedded to any sectarian opinion would have the state patronize 
religion in the abstract, too often add to the difficulty by recom- 
mending for this patronage a system of doctrines selected from or 
compounded of all the jarring creeds already in existence. 


THE NEW IRISH COLLEGES: PATRONAGE. 
TuaT the patronage of the new Irish Colleges, if placed in the 
hands of Government, may be perverted into a means of reward- 
ing political subserviency, is undeniable. On the other hand, 
with a more popular mode of appointment there would be the 
risk of professorships being sought and won by the arts of the 
demagogue. Either abuse would be destructive of the cha- 
racter and usefulness of the seminaries. In seeking to extend 
academical education in Ireland, the best disposal of the patronage 
is not the least important question. 

We have experience in Britain of three different modes of ap- 
pointing professors. Sometimes the power of selection has been 
retained by the founder of the chair to himself and his heirs ; 
sometimes the right of filling up vacancies in their number has 
been left to the collective body of professors ; sometimes the 
patronage is vested in the Crown—generally in its character of 
founder. In some instances the appointment lies with local cor- 
porations—as, for example, in the University of Edinburgh with 
the Town-Council. All these different kinds of patrons have their 
weak sides, and all are at times kept right by counteracting mo- 
tives. The private patron is perhaps the most accessible to private 
solicitations on unworthy grounds, and the least amenable to the 
check of public opinion. Collegiate appointments have frequently 
led to family compacts, to the serious temporary disadvantage 
of colleges. This evil, it is true, cures itself in time: when 
in consequence of family favouritism a college becomes inefti- 
cient, the resort of students diminishes, and_ self-interest 
leads the professors to appoint men of talent. But before 
this check becomes effective, the duties of education may 
be long and injuriously neglected. In a country possessed 
of institutions which bring public opinion to bear upon govern- 
ment, the civil magistrate has, after all, fewer motives to abuse 
the trust than any other patron, and is subjected to more direct 
and continuous surveillance. A bad appointment can, at most, 
only please a few personal friends of the party appointed, while 
it discourages soll alienates the great body of a minister’s sup- 
porters. It gives his opponents a handle against him. Mere 
prudence, even where more generous motives are absent, is likely 
to insure a better average choice of professors from the govern- 
ment than from any other patron. And if the distribution of 
university patronage is to be vested in a civil functionary, it is 
desirable that he should be one of high rank. The more eminent 
his station, the more he is emancipated from the pressure of 
cliques and coteries and the spirit of the vestry school of politics. 
Magistrates of a corporation or county are brought into more 
frequent and close personal communication with their partisans 
than ministers of state, and are themselves more influenced by 
local feuds and friendships. A Minister of Education, liable to 
be called to account in Parliament for his exercise of university 
patronage, has more powerful motives to abstain from jobbing 
than a Town-Council. 

Not, therefore, as a temporary arrangement to meet the actual 
state of circumstances in Ireland, but as a permanent rule, it 
seems desirable that the appointment of Professors to the new 
Irish Colleges should be vested in the Crown—that is, in one of 
the Crown’s responsible Ministers, the President of the Education 
Committee of the Privy Council. If the question who is to have 
the nomination is not to be decided upon broad general prin- 
ciples with reference to the constitution of human nature, but 
by narrow views of a temporary expediency, a sound decision will 
be impossible. Sir Robert Peel will maintain, that, looking to 
the violent party-spirit which prevails in Ireland, the patronage 
cannot safely be intrusted to any local authorities. Lord John 
Russell will say, that, looking to the inveterate habit of suspect- 
ing the motives of Government acquired by the Irish, the Go- 
vernment cannot usefully exercise the patronage. Both views 
of the question are plausible ; it is impossible to decide between 
them in a satisfactory way: sothere is nothing for it but to allow 
them to pair off, and act upon general principles. 
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MALICE PREPENSE IN POST-OFFICE 
PETTIFOGGING. 

LorpD Brovexram justifies the opening of letters at the Post- 
oftice by the detection of crime. Lord Denman does not admit 
that justitication, because the amount of crime detected by that 
means is not sufficient: it is, he says, a question whether it is 
worth while to commit the wrong and keep up all the odium for 
the sake of opening eight letters a-year. That is a practical re- 
ductio ad absurdum ; but still it leaves the real question untouched. 
A mere tangible or practical advantage is no sound warrant for a 
moral wrong, either in justice or reason. You might extenuate 
any breach of honour on such a plea: Sir James Graham might 
detect a good deal of crime if he were to keep spies and eaves- 
droppers in pay, or to go himself under the disguise of a clergy- 
man to play the spy; but though he were to discover a crime a 
day, it is not at all certain that the State would benefit on the 
whole transaction—tfinding out the crime to punish, but having a 
base example to lower the general standard of morality, and thus 
to incline the balance of the popular disposition more on the side 
of wrongdoing. It is, on the contrary, all but certain, that with 
such an arrangement for the repression of crime, the amount of 
crime would actually be greater. Lord Stanley was indignant 
with Lord Radnor’s bill to “regulate” the dirty work at the 
Post-ofttice, because, as he said, it contemplated a spy-system, by 
requiring informations to be laid against a person before his let- 
ters could be opened. That was not quite ingenuous; for the bill 
proposed to avow the author of the information ; so that, although 
tardily, the accuser would have been confronted with the accused. 
But is it not strange to see one who justifies the violation of a 
seal shocked at the employment of a spy! There is no doubt 
that, personally, Lord Stanley would as soon break open a letter 
as listen to a conversation for the purpose of turning informer—he 
would sooner cut his throat than do either. No “practical advan- 
tages” would reconcile him to the ineffable shame of being detected 
in either act. His morals as a man are higher than his morals as a 
minister; that is, he will notin person do what he thinks itno shame 
to teach by example to the whole people. Perhaps, indeed, he may 
not reject the proposition even in that shape, and may think that 
a little disgrace is a useful distinction between the mere man and 
the gentleman. Few would concur in such a plea. And the de- 
linquency in question is especially base: it is not like that to 
which it is often likened, the seizure of papers in a man’s house 
or on a man’s person, not only because it is done covertly, but 
because the Post-oftice is for the occasion the trusted servant of 
the man. The Post-oftice forces itself on the public as an agent : 
if it permitted a rival, there is no doubt that a private post-office 
which did not open letters would be preferred by the public. But 
we must employ this avowed and unblushing delinquent, who is 
singularly justified in adding breach of a special trust to the 
treachery of a secret spy. 

It is a strange aggravation of the absurdity, to say that Go- 
vernment must have the power of seizing letters, because it car- 
ries the letters, and may therefore be messenger for a traitor. If 
it be so punctilious, let it abandon the office of letter-carrying. 
But to avow an unconquerable propensity to break open a letter, 
merely because it happens to be in your hand and you think the 
breaking-open convenient, is to acknowledge that the embezzler’s 
temptation justities his dishonesty. 

It may be said, indeed, that it is not the mere repression of 
crime in individuals that is the main object, but the safety of the 
State. Here we return to the empirical treatment of the ques- 
tion, which is so absorbed in the satisfaction of tracing a few de- 
linquents as to forget the vast but vaguer field of national morals. 
The safety of the state may seem to be insured at any one parti- 
cular moment by using any means whatsoever to detect a traitor; 
but in the long run it cannot be insured by any thing that tends 
to lower the level of the national integrity. The country in 
which no official gentlemen would venture to resort to the mean- 
ness of opening letters would be safer from plots and conspiracies 
than England, where we find the Legislature justifying the mean- 
ness. It is true, indeed, that you could at no time realize any 
tangible results of that higher kind of morals. You can handle 
and read a traitor’s letter; you can seize the traitor, unpocket his 
papers, see his dark lantern, and touch his gunpowder with your 
fingers; all so many satisfactory evidences that you have per- 
formed the detection of crime in the country. You could never 
certify the detection of a virtue in the country by so gross a pro- 
cess. Seize the virtuous man—impound under a general warrant 
his lists of subscriptions to charities, or his schemes of benevo- 
lence—tinger the gold that he intends for the benetit of mankind; 
and what do you prove Scarcely even that you have realized 
Diogenes’s joke; for your virtuous prisoner may be a Pharisee. 
It is the crassest misapprehension to suppose that you can settle 
and detine everything, or that all those things which you can 
settle and detine are the only things of practical importance. 
Some things suffer even by the attempt to settle and define them 

such as many virtuous qualities, which become pragmatical os- 
tentation when you attempt to reduce them to precise rule. Per- 
sonal courage 1s debased by too nice a watch for its display ; and 
it flourishes generously in many a licence which the law cannot 
venture to recognize. Statecraft and lawmaking cannot devise 


| rules for everything. In questions where vague and impalpable 


results are at issue with such distinct and tangible results, it is 
the office of “ principle” to work out the decision; and no prine 
ciple can be reconciled with the treachery, breach of trust, and 
falsehood, involved in the practice of opening letters. 
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TWO ILL-USED YOUNG MEN. | 

THERE are two young men who have been shamefully treated by | 
their own blood relations—the Duke of Bordeaux, and the son of 
Don Carlos. Some fifteen years ago, the Duke of Angouléme 
made to his unlucky nephew a solemn deed of gift of all his own 
rights and claims to the crown of France ; and now Don Carlos 
transfers with equal solemnity to his son all his rights and claims 
to the crown of Spain. Two grave elderly gentlemen, sick and 
wearied with a bootless struggle—conscious that they never can 
attain what they have been striving for—bequeath the unavail- 
ing chase to their heirs. Not contented with retiring to take 
their ease at their inn, they seek to heighten their relish of re- 
pose by the reflection that some one is struggling in the toils 
rom which they have escaped. They encourage two innocent 
unreflecting lads to waste out life in an impossible endeavour—to 
sacrifice all the happiness that might otherwise be within their 
reach for indulgence in wishes that can never be realized. 

Voltaire introduces his Candide to no fewer than seven dream- 
kings at Venice—the English Pretender and six others. The 
Duke of Angouléme and Don Carlos have decreed that the un- 
ucky race shall not become extinct. They have placed an unreal 
Sceptre in the grasp of their unfortunate heirs. They have mocked 
them with a hollow title. They have taught them to sit apart 
and imagine that they are what no other person takes them to be. 
The victims of this bad counsel have the isolation of kings w ith- 
out the power which in part compensates for it. Their state is 
as ssenal as that of a stage monarch, without even the hour’s 
applause and admiration he can command. They are mere tools 
in the hands of designing and discontented men. Their name 
is a cloak under which irritated and unprincipled politicians 

may betray silly men to the gallows. One knave will lay hold 
of them as another looses his hold, and quit them in like man- 
safety renders it 





ner when his purposes are served or his 
advisable. Their lives will be wasted in petty intrigues con- 
stantly baflled. Their wits will be constantly stretched to 


preserve appearances—to keep up a state which they have not 
the means of maintaining. Experience will teach them to 
while 


distrust the professions of all who offer to serve them, 
necessity will make them affect to be deceived. They will be- 
come frivolous as the ‘ir pretens ions to royalty, false as the in- 


triguers who make them their tools. 

To such a life has vanity led an uncle and a father to devote 
two innocent lads whose natural protectors the *y were. They 
have doomed their protégés to a life of misery and deer: ad: ition, 
rather than confess that they were defeated- that they had failed 
to make themselves kings. When Cvsar fell, he wrapped his 
mantle round him, soiling it in blood and dust, that he might fall 
decorously. The modern Cwsars have dabbled uncontaminated 
hearts in the paltriest falsehoods that can degrade humanity, to 
cloak their fall. 


S¢ COTC H SQU ATTE RS. 
THE term “ squatters” is very ambiguous. In America, it de- 
signates a ragged rascal without a cent in his pockets, and with 
a rifle or woodman’s axe in his hand. In Australia, it designates 
a young Oxonian or retired oflicer of the Army or Navy, 
sessed of stock to the value of some thousands. In Scotland, it 
seems to designate a person very differently circumstanced from 


pos- 


either of the preceding. Among other glens of the “ far North’ 
which have been cleared, is one that is called Glenculvie. Here, 


according to the account given by the people themselves, ninety 
tenants and cottagers with their families have been turned out 
of doors. <A journal of the country denies that this is the case; 
because—“ The truth is, that the district in question, namely, 
Glenculvie, was let to only four tenants; the other occupants of 
the glen syvatted there as cottars under these tenants.” This deny- 
ing the existence of eighty-six out of ninety families, on 
ylea that only four of the ninety are leaseholders, almost equals 


the 


in coolness the logic of Cooper’s Negro—‘ Him no man, massa; 
him only tailor.” In an Englishman it might have passed for 


Scotchman 


ignorance, but it is difficult to imagine a Perthshire 
Scotland the 


unacquainted with the fact that in the North of 
cottar is designated the “tenant” and the leasehold farmer the 
“tacksman.” But it is with the novel use of the epithet “ squat- 
ter” that have to do. The Scotchmen who “ squat 
tenants” men who have followed their fathers and 
fathers for unknown generations in the occupancy of their huts 
and kail-yards. Their families are of older standing in the dis- 
trict than those of the tacksmen, or, in ninety-nine cases in a hun- 
dred, of the lairds. The uninterrupted tenure of their dwell 
ings—devolving from father to son—continued from 
year without a lease—is a practice which had its origin beyon 
“the memory of man.” It is fhe custom of the country—t 
unwritten law of the Celts. The Scotch squatter is no clandestin 
intruder upon the soil: he stands in the of his forefathers, 
and the act which ejects him is a violent innovation on the cus- 
toms of the country—a forciblk chan in a mode of tenancy 


under 
erand- 


are 


year to 


place 


sanctioned by the “‘ use and wont” of ages. The landlord has a 
right—due notice being previously given—to resume the occu- 


ancy of his own land, or transfer it to another tenant. Nay, 
it is for the advantage of the whole population that the old sys- 
tem should be changed. But some forbearance may be c 
for simple ignorant men called to venture on a new state of being. 
It is hard to give them an odious nickname because they do not 
see at once that what dire sctly increases the landlord’s rent will 
indirectly benefit themselves. 
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THORPE’S TRANSLATION OF LAPPENBERG’S ANGLO- 

SAXON KINGS, 


luis work was originally published at Hamburg, in 1834; and formed 


part of an historical series called “ The Hist ry of the Ew pean States,” 
Niebuhr at one time had entertained the idea of treating the subject ; 
and Ranke | ul actually heeun it, when “another direction was viven to 
his investigations.” Dr. Lappe re, the Keeper of the Archives of the 
city of Hamburg, well known in Gert for some historical and juri- 
dical works, was then applied to, and undertook the task. On its com. 


pletion, Mr. archxol vist, 


conceived the 


personal friend of La 
itin an English dress: but, 
to run the risk of a publication on 
he present Mr. Mi 
far favourable, that the archwo. 


Thorpe the 


idea of pu 


ppenberg, 


blishing leh years 


S bookseller could be found 
Anglo-Saxon This misgiving 


and the lapse of time has 


ago, noe 


allairs. rrav has over. 


logical works relating to the subject which have appeared during the 
last ten years have been consulted both by Dr. Lappenberg and Mr. 
Thorpe. The additional information they have furnished has been used 
by both authors to correct the text or eularge the notes. Mr. T! orpe has 
also made some additions to the text; but as he has not a lopted any ty- 
pographical indications, the reader has only the uncertain guide of inter- 
nal evidence to conjecture what they are. 

rh work is rather more extensive than the title implies. lt is in 


Britain (save the Hi 
njecture to the 
1 
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wits as 
wh a 


ehlands of Seotland) from 
battle of Hastings. Dr. 
ancient notices and modern re- 
rcial connexion of the 


probable 


some degree a history of 


the first 
L yppent erg exhibits, 


elimmer of historical ec 


with sue h 
searches have Phoenicians 


supplied, the early comn 
and Carthaginians with the islan the whence it 


sources 











was ] pled the social state of Britain at the time of the Roman in- 
Vasion, as well as a history of the Roman coi quest and its subse juent 
dominion. Le has also added, what is a desideratum to most historical 
works, a critical account of the principal writers from whom the history 
is composed, 
fhe most striking characteristic of this work is the pertinacious industry 
of the author. Every available source of information has been explored, 
from the classical historians, geographers, and philosophers, the Northern 
Savas and the German chronicles, to the works on Anglo-Sax: times 
p i is country by Ei rli h antiquarians, und t ec, b print l by 
thie ( yumissi rl tu markable feature hat 
Lapp bere ealls a critical ¢ nination of the authorities; an t which 
he seems to limit to the modern Germans, th 1 every historian uses 
, if not so pom] or systematically Ile submits the Say ind 
itish authors te san t of test which Bau Lothers of his 
countrymen ppl he « | sition of the Old Testament; the object 
of Lappenber » dd r from internal evidence what is real, 
vhat is poetical, is fabulous in these ancient authors. Ile also 
pursu ae mparison between different chroniclers, to as ertain when 
one writer is copying from another, or drawing from the same original 
SOUTE o as to melt down as it were fable, poetry, and repetition, till 
| reaches the original elements. The consequence of this industry 
ay iti in this direction, i in immense amount of materials, and an 


enormous I ippen- 

bere’s HI 

extent, 
fhe use of th 


colection, LHOUZU POssessile 


Perhaps in that respect 


vecumulation of 7 
Savon A 


story of England under tl 
ival. 
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inaterials is not ul 


{nglo ngs is, tor its 
ithout ; 
their 
whic h 


1 to the same praise a 
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in l high d rree’ tlhe criticism 
to inquire ¢ miyecture to the nature of re ords, 


itiently ‘ 
ulty that estimat 


Lay iherg does not possess the higher 
either in themselves or for their res :, From some occasi nal spec mens 
spect Mr. Thorpe oved 
tedious narratives of mi- 
and which 


value 
and lumbering perc ls, we su 
is friend ; 
particulars to which no 
1 alone would indi the idea that 


of involved 


position of h but there rt 


nute impart attraction, 








é hort 
ell how n h. In short, 
animals who feed better when th 
broadest and 
le brief 


classical 


it i htless true, it is ) 

: ° nl ) 
Dr. Lappenb rg is like those supply ol 
limited. The early part of his work is the 
most interesting, because the lack of authorities compels him to 


Something, however, may be due to the 


provisions is 


and comprehensive. 
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| orchard. These must be distinguished from the vineyards so frequently noticed, 
and which in Gloucestershire and other Southern counties we find attached to 
almost every monastic establishment. Smithfield, within the circuit of the > 


— ae . ° : 
griters whom he has chiefly to follow, and we are never sure as to how 
merit Mr. Thorpe is entitled to claim. 





puch of the 


The followmg may be taken as a good example of condensed historical of London, was formerly covered with vineyards. Holborne also had a vineya 


deduction. 


From the grapes of these vines, the introduction of which has been ascribed to 







































BRITAIN BEFORE THE ROMANS. the Emperor Probus, (A.p. 280,) a wine was pressed, particularly in the fruitful 
‘ Lege . ] ; ) 

In the Southern parts of England, which had become more civilized through | county of Gloucester, which was not thought too rough and acid for consumption 
commerce cultivation of grain, to which the mildness of the climate was | in those days. We have information of the quantity of wine to be rendered yearly 
favourable, been greatly improved by the art of marling. The daily con- | Essex by the tenant to the lord. It seems needless, in explanation of this ex- 

vas taken from the unthrashed corn, preserved in caves; which they | tensive cultivation of the vine in England, to attribute it to a greater mildness of 
_ but did not bake as bread. Horticulture was not in use among | climate at that period, or to a change in the soil caused by constant tillage. It 
t of making cheese et the great number of buildings, of people, | may suffice, perhaps, to call to mind, that here, as in other Northern countries, 
ired striking to the Roma Copper and bits of iron, accord won ers the Mark of Brandenburg, where the vine, it is said, formerly 
d as money I P tom of painting themselves with blue | flourished not very a much rougher and sourer wines were drunk than 
‘ purpose ot tert ty t enemies, as well as that of tattoou tl ( yinu ither mi with sweet ingredients or Made mo Various pre- 
i later period by t Picts of the North. At certa sacrifices, | para 
n, punted im a@ simua sem Ethiopians, vent about [here is philosophy in the following reflections on the treasons of 
Long , , r i. I , Edric, the last of which consisted in the murder of Edmund Ironside, 
those of that 1 the Gaulish checquered coloured | 0 prepare the way for the sole sovereignty of Canute. 
common wus t Scottish Highlands Their clotl l t t we predecessor in wiles 
it of he Be ( Soutl nve the wl hod t Listanad the lamuarity ol 
waist, and | hu t the breast. The hilts t trait f wn days, who have fought under a 
I ol ts. ( hy tl i " ! ‘ th t sl 
the axles ween tratened and te thet " t f | des} 
howed ( ir to this 1 some other of the . vd 
encrally ‘ wl t | es wer ' vea ntly 
8 tn be on The charioteer was the superiot " 
nen the e the we | t ‘ ta Was also newer and rarer,) w! 
per 2 ; | ; 
coon howls. 7 tow t we J 
‘Aaf vale 4 r | f the ntrv { the W | ry measure ive been either as 
jefen ( i tl cou } 
~egpainel tenia ; 4 cattle c us Eadri nt Or is it not 
ss ; ‘ +} } j , Hes] | I } ility hi emoniacal influence 
wan _ x ‘ ‘ ! ' ert] have been made a scapegoat; and that much 
for food. | orthern part « eems Im grea re to have 
cel to the sl i 1 the rovis ' f he w y hay false mputed to him, both by his contemporaries and by pos 
heer pahnaol ito Lhe sblal i ‘ i i NN i bit ° at 
—" That iP pe a RE ' ‘l their wives in | tetity, as certain substances attract all kinds of pernicious poisonous vapours? 
cag te gece adage ‘ P f And w e not, at the same time, like his predecessors in the Ealdormanship of 
ommon it the one « reg r i ‘ 
. " ‘ LD | Simp! egrity, tei ri M t meast yt organ ol that province, wher nany of the 
— ay hatha nA , s the leading character , Db ! md v re both the nobles and the commonalty had 
=e | a { / t } tl t irly devoted to the West Saxon royal family ? 
nation. putation o ravery W echaly ascr ito the. t I I J . “ 
_ . : l t t the « l ms the more reasonable, as Eadric never lost the 
races. ‘ P 
- P ° . . sas . \ e, wh followed him among the Danes as well as among 
» following is \ wpe: as it forms a note with his initials, ! , ' ‘ 

The following a by Mr. Th rpe ; ri t thi i Wost Sa et cee scenees aff Wane tad aematinen dealin ae 

on the causes of piracy among the Northmen. { , D h Rave In fact. faith in the posterity of Woden had long 
YOUNGER BROTHERS IN ANCIENT TIMES t th that t cher families had also abandoned themselves, 

The pe law of pri f ther es endure t t to « e; and the political importance both of the 
by this a countries of Enroy the pirat {Ss r) | I iS \ tly shaken to its very roots. The state no longer 
est son tocratic hor I I l t j ! ( t the t interests of the sovereignty, the nobility,and the church, by 
were not jua t t forth ny for vl it vort t of the nation were united, but in certain individuals who 
the pur} el the | fthe South. | t peditio t t t the Ls courtiers connected by blood or marriage, 
the idea first f ma ts h I the esta t tt ther | humour of the King, formed an associa- 
blisl S ian «ly t ! ! the I 1 pl e of the ind with respect to its influence really 
Ni \ South of I wal W ‘ uly | ue fliciently acquainted with Anglo-Saxon court 

This pi re of English agricult at the lose of the Anglo-Saxon | | ry, with the 1 mity al lissoluteness of the princes, the ambition of the 

: ‘ | ‘ te of tl , | relates, the atrocious murders and base treachery even among the nearest kindred, 
tule may | iken as a pendant to the state of Ute Country upwards of ais . . 2 : . 
th | bet . t wt as Byzantine as ever that was on the shores of the Bos- 
ousand ) diteeacines | lt | | the fall of a state-polity supported by it. 
Gri I ri ANG -s LON ' { *.* . . 

A ; or seme peer hay ec — a I men lived in a time of transition and fermentation, when those 

Agr und wi \ or ea - : 
eta tes ol euatinedl ‘ I ht stl who kd not be crushed by the age must move with events, and when 
elose of t f which t { ear | treachery to persons was probably forced upon political leaders under the 
Ch ' ] : us I | . 
very Col ! Citic I tter more 1 Anglo-Saxons, as desertion of principles seems to be a practical necessity 
thar x esupy . ot ted, a t : ~ vy for those who would “wet on in the world.” lo get something 

of ‘ . ‘ +} ~ P t t reatest 1 ! . ‘ " ° " 
ot wipes ‘ : | \ done, and to avoid public confusion as far as possible, swayed the Witan 
of towns st t t { it ! l ‘ . 2 d 4 
and t! vale , { he mentioned, t then, as the Parliament now ; for safe and successful is a tempting banner, 
wshanke the A S , und rei trium| The power at his back explains what is otherwise so inexplicable, that 

l practical t | ! different sovereigns trusted Edrie, and did not attempt to punish him, 
came t med int . y rta just as the Protestant party are powerless to punish Peel. At the 
; , ‘ - . : aoe same time, the facts induce us to hug our civilization, in despite 
eee : . s : 0 Bi ntans ethat | of Young England. While transitions were going on in those days 
with agricul ‘ g of cattle su | h pels YS; 
Saxon cong { peri t { sovereigns were murdered, people massacred, and counties devastated, 
chiet pat ft \ 5 t ft catt v At present, somebody loses a place, which somebody else gets, whilst 
s y , \ \ constit ( ure “ deceived” instead of being harried. It may be that 

} aa s . eal ly fitted for this pury whik ; _— : 
- Pye IF ‘ ; , our Anglo-Saxon ancestors thought no more of being killed than we do 
im aaa t att here of England of being donc, as the former was the custom of the country: but if we 
= ae , fields. tl : f put ernative even into a philosophical alembic, the result is cere 

er-perisi I I t i, tainly in taveur of the modern mode. 


ett the 1 oF fits i owt cf , We have already intimated the obligations that the work is under to 

















- ; : ' Phe 3 ; ay ‘ Mr. TI ye but why ack pt the pedantic mode of sp lling indicated in 
ma as . — ; ece. ¥ mur last extract, even if Lappenberg thought fit to practise it? Alfred 
might Ml plied cloth f ! » a the Great himself is no longer recognized when he figures in the masque- 
principa ‘ t N 4 lk { bit I 
the RI t t t t I tact —_—_—_— 
- mag ; : : se eser SPAIN AND TANGIER. 
“xX { FAMILY-PARTY have been for some years travelling on the Continent ; 
sw l 1, tl 1 one or other of their number, have kept up a constant core 
yielded to t t Ib , = 5] lence witha “ very near relative” at home; not only writing an 
atte: t ! tt t weount of their doings and observations, but entering freely int critical 
a iy Bs ‘ ivisons both as regards nature and art, besides speculating on reli- 
the k , ¢ polities, and national character. During a part of their tour, they 
the to t t traversed Spain f the Pyrene to the Mediterranean, thence making 
him, | M a trip t Tar r: and the letters relating to this part of the journey 
beit : er ; maga have been selected and arranged for publication by the person to whom 
we ag : , ‘ f ‘ they we lar l, and (as he states in an apologetical paragraph for 
tion. { ’ » fof t naccuracies of composition.) without the writer’s knowledge. 
Acr , t t t tt ‘ l I Il ( sa free and easy mode of proceeding ; but it is pr bably the 
no ment tf the « t t ts at tl At all events. the letters bear evident marks of having been 
, : ry in the first instance rather for a private than th public eye; 
a Re [ , with some drawback of weaknesses, gives them the advantage of 
th , } much freshness. It requires strength of character, and probably prac- 
‘ ] t | tice in “ scribendi. to endow personal matters with breadth and 
t ke to t pposit that, a Scotland at t generality. In these pages there is a good deal of that minute detail 
“Demeter 2 ~gheen ts A Saxon name of | nd expression of individual feeling which produce weakness of composi- 


At tl f tl , t mention of gardens occurs among the | ton: the reader does not wholly enter into the feeling of the subject, be- 
the close of this period, frequent mention of gardens occurs among U : ’ ~s ‘ se 
Anglo-Saxons, under th wf wyrtgeard, ortgeard, whence the modern | cause he is not the person addressed, and is ignorant of the various “ an- 
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tecedents” that produce a personal sympathy. On the other hand, we Spaniard has given one dinner. “A dinner-party,” 


Obtain more nature, and perhaps more truth. Conclusions are pre- 
sented in their original formation; we have the writer’s opinion with- 
out the trimmings and modifications that many are disposed to make 
who are young in addressing the awful public. a straw shows which 
way the wind sets, the condemnation of the far-famed Spanish mantilla 
may indicate what we mean. 

MANTILLA AT MADRID. 

On dress occasions, the ladies of the upper ranks already despise the mantilla; 
ambitioning nothing so much as a fashionable French bonnet, which, to speak 
= truth, is a prettier thing. “ Tell it not in Ascalon, name it not in Gath,” 
out the black mantilla (not to speak of the black dress almost universally worn 
here) seems to me rather a slovenly and lugubrious habiliment. 





AS 





It is, I think, 
far from possessing that nameless grace with which poets and romancers have 
invested it; unless, indeed, when on the head of youth, beauty, and elegance: and 
what is there that does not look graceful there? I assure you, on a fat, middle- 
aged, dowdyish individual, it is anything but advantageous; and, dignified as may 
be the carriage and elastic the gait of the young dames, the more advanced seem 
to me to be fatter and more dowdyish than that unfortunate portion of the human 
race are elsewhere. Must I also acknowledge, that I have hitherto looked in vain 
beneath this same mantilla for the brilliant beauty which has lighted up, we are 
told, so many inflammable hearts? It is a thankless task to pull down these high 
flights: what a pity we cannot make beautifying-glasses of our eyes! 


The difference of dress might have struck me more had I come straight from | 


England, where every washerwoman wears her bonnet, and where a sash is as 
unheard-of as the blunderbusses and long knives which here properly belong to 
said sash; but having within the year been in Ireland, where bonnets are rare 
among the poor—and, more recently still, in the South of France, where the natty 
coloured handkerchiefs and red belts are constantly before one’s eyes—the altera 
tion seems trifling. I have indeed an uneasy presentiment upon me, that in this 
instance, as in so many others, the marvellous will ooze away as we come to know 
all about it. 

The Spanish journey of our travellers embraced Madrid, Seville, 
Cadiz, Malaga, Granada, the provinces of Murcia and Valencia, and Bar- 
celona. Wherever they were or whatever they saw of the people, the 
result is the same, and most unfavourable to the Spanish character and 
prospects. Backwardness in roads, public conveyances, and inns, is a 
stale theme, and may seem a vulgar test of a nation’s character; yet 
when we find these in the condition they were two or three centuries ago, 
the inference is conclusive as to the progress of the people amid surround- 
ing advancement. But when new things deteriorate from inattention to 
wear and tear, and even ancestral works get worse from the same 
cause, the conclusion is inevitable as to the positive character of the 
Spaniards, as well as to their degeneracy. In point of writing, the 


writes the is 
| from the capital, “not having a public object, and including ae 
has not, except in one solitary instance, been given by a Spaniard of note 
| during all the time we have as yet been in Madrid; at least, not to the 
| knowledge of any of the very few English who are here. An entertain. 
| ment of this kind on a very grand scale was recently given by the Dux ue 
de Osuna, one of the few really wealthy and unembarrassed grandee, 
and a man who is ambitions of doing every thing in the best English 
| style.” * * * “Nay, I have it from unquestionable authority, that 

until the aforesaid effort of the Duque’s, no dinner-entertainment had bern 

given by a Spaniard even to the English Minister-Plenipotentiary 


‘ ; : " : . and his 
cirele, since their residence here.” Even the Duke's “ ambition” seems 
to be satiated, as if he “ had reached the work—the all that mortal cap.” 
and might now repose upon his laurels. : 
The cause of this national infliction would seem to be a want of the 
wherewithal by which dinners are supplied. The greater part of the 
grandees are overwhelmed in debts and pecuniary ditticulties; they have 
portioned off apartments in their mansions to attendants in lieu of 
n some wretched corner of their own palaces, 


the arrears, and vegetate 
save when they go abroad in state. The stewards seem the only thriving 
persons in the community. The Spaniard is too proud to work, but 
he is not ashamed to beg; and hence the bulk of the community, instead 
of rousing their energies and abating their dignities, turn solicitors for 
public employment ; which is at once the cause of revolutions, and of 
their success when they survive a certain point. Gentlemen who have no 
interest, or no patience, take to the road. This character applies in its 
full effulgence to the Spaniard proper : the Basque Provinces possess more 
energy ; the Murcians and Valencians really do work—are “ more oceu- 
pied and active, and more comfortable, in consequence, than in other 
parts of Spain,” though by no means pleasant people to 





live among. 








“Tam sorry to say, that with all the apparent industry and ate t of 
the people in this district, they are, if we credit the account giv f the er 
far from being proportionably better conducted. On the contrary, is asserted 
that the Murcians and the Valencians are less to be depended on my of the 
Spaniards; that they have little or no command over their 


more deeds of violence are done in these provinces than in an 
however, the thicker population in the fertil 





districts 


may } 





into consideration by the Sp ikers. Perhaps, too, the c1 led to may 
usually be the effects of temporary excitement rather than ¢ ibe e vir Or, 
| if not, how is it that we could travel from Cartagena to Murcia, and from Murcia 
to Alicant, (as we subsequently did,) in an open tartana, with a single driver 
| without any other protection?—that afterwards we could go from Alicant to 
Valencia in a public conveyance without guards ?—and that, in neither ease, did 


story of the troubles that befell the party in the diligence on the journey | 


from Madrid to Seville is somewhat wiredrawn; but as a picture of 
Spanish laziness and carelessness it is complete. 
of the roads between a sea-port like Malaga and a town like Granada. 
The writer wonders that roads so bad could ever have been intended for 
wheel-conveyances. Most probably they never were. They are doubt- 
less the old roads, formed before wheel-carriages were in use’ in modern 
Europe, and never altered, perhaps never repaired. 

“ The fourth and last of the sources of discomfort before alluded to, during our 





Here again is a picture | 





the least danger appear to be apprehended for us, by those to whom we spoke; 
while in other parts of Spain, so much was said about the risk of travelling, un- 
less in large parties, withescorts, &e.? It is true, real cause of this difference 
| may merely be, that as the principal high-roads reater prospect of booty in 


journey to Granada—and unquestionably the greatest and most enduring—was the | 


state of the road itself. You would never imagine that anything so bad could be 
intended to be travelled by wheeled conveyances. The road from Madrid to 
Seville, though we went it in such dreadful weather, was excellent compared to 
parts of this. As long as we were on the high mountains, where the rock of 
which these were composed furnished a sound hard material, and where steep 
Geclivities carried away the water, there was not much reason to complain; but 
as we advanced, our route became in parts almost impassable. Large rugged 
stones lay in our oy A and, owing to currents from the hills, the road was fre- 
quently crossed by deep channels, out of which, when once fairly in them, it 
sometimes seemed impossible we should ever rise again. Even rivers had to be 
traversed—some of them full of water, some of little else than stones; and steep 
banks had to be climbed and descended, where a capsize appeared almost inevi- 
table. Then, in some places the road disappeared entirely, as in that from Madrid 
to Toledo; the coach being driven in whatever direction promised the fairest chance 
of a safe passage. 

“ Tt is curious that, as we approached Granada, this state of things, instead of 
mending, became worse. 
inequalities to overcome, we had at the same time less road than ever; all ap- 
pearance of anything beyond mule-tracks ceasing for several miles before we 
reached the planted part of the Vega. 

“ The consequence of this melancholy degree of neglect, of course, is, that in 
bad weather ‘all the approaches to Granada are absolutely impassable, excepting 
for those who walk or ride. What a fact to have to state of one of the principal 
capitals, and the most beautifully situated, in Spain! of the town possessing th 
most delightful and healthy climate, and one of the most fertile surrounding tracts 
in the whole kingdom! In the rainy seasons, and during the winter, Granada 
may be said to be all but isolated from the rest of the world!” 

Inns are as bad as roads. Except on some of the main lines—and 
they are not always an exception—the question “ What can I have to 
eat?” is answered by the unsatisfactory fact, “ Whatever you have 
brought with you.” Trade of all kind is as backward, tried by the 
same obvious tests ; “2 is literature, the Spaniards seeming to be depend- 
ent on translations; so is music. ‘The writer, though not apparently 
very deeply versed in the latter subject, made some inquiries after national 
productions, but without success ; and this is one of the explanations. 

“ One obstacle in a collector's way may probably be the fact, that there is but 
little printed music to be had here at all; the slovenly habit of the country being, 


commonly, to sell it in manuscript: and as there 1s little or no stock, either of 


the one kind or the other, kept in the shops, it is « xceedingly difficult to procure 
music to try, unless you can tell the name of the pieces you wish—manifestly 
an impossibility to the stranger in search of that of which he as yet knows no- 
thing. If you order any particular piece, the chance is you cannot get it till it 
has been copied expressly for you. You are therefore at the mercy of the copiers, 
who constitute a regular trade here: you must pay so much a page, and wait 
their time.” 

Entertainments depend so much upon social habit that little perhaps 
ean be inferred from them; yet every one eats a dinner that can get 
one. “Turkey contains no bells, and yet men dine.” Even in the inner 
parts of Asia strangers are invited to a repast; the Celestials bestow a 
theal on “the outer barbarians”; and the Polynesians instinctively feasted 
their first discoverers. In Spain the exception proves the rule. 


| greater industry of the people. 


At all events, though we had in the plain tewer sudden | 


infested by robbers; while on roads 


the way of carriages, they are therefore mor 


comparative ly little trave led by vehicles, prey bei ¢ scarce, the hawks are few 
Or perhaps rather, the thicker native population here—the grea number of 
villages, and thence of passers-by on foot or horseback, as « mpared with the un- 
cultivated or mountainous tracts—may render the brigand trade ] safe and 


practicable in these parts.” 

Their violence probably arises from judicial corruption and their South- 
We rather suspect the absence of thieves is owing to the 
In a very backward community, the 


ern blood. 


knights of the road are not unpopular; as they mostly plunder strangers, 
their own community having little or nothing to steal. Among an indus- 
trious population, where every one has something to lose and safe tran- 
sit is absolutely necessary for the exercise of industry, banditti are cried 
down, however polite or picturesque. The Highland reiver or Sorder 
thief might pass as a gentleman some centuries ago; but the Scotch 
agriculturists would look with a very evil eye on such gentry now-a-days. 

One of the worst symptoms in Spain, according to our author, is the 
apathy, or rather the depression—the isbelief of the people in all possible 
improvement, which to some extent will work out its own evil fulfil- 
ment. Here is one of our author's instances of the latter; with which 
we must close, though many passages of a lighter or more descriptive 





character are at hand. 

“ Whatever change for the better, however, has taken place, or may now be in 
ogress, on this or other points, the Spaniards themselves seem to have no faith 
in such. The same despair of improvement appears to reign here which we have 
noticed with pain elsewhere. A few days ago, the dreadful state of the approaches 





to Granada and of other roads in Spain was the subject of conversation between 
is and some Spaniards; all deploring the numberless ey consequent on this 
condition of the highways and on the restricti wth of which ec 


bine to deprive the inhabitants of these and other fertile districts of the means of 
sale for their crops, &c. * * was expressing the hope that these things 
would improve in time, and that the natural advantages of the country would 











be rendered available. ‘ Never, never!’ was the reply: ‘never in Spain. If 
any district here were even to be colonized by English—though f it such 
a district would of course improve—ere long the English would have becom 

Spaniards, the Spaniards would not have adopted I ts, and the state ot 








rhe external influence, 


any energy: the 


things would be the same as ever. 
to think, would be too strong for any enterprise, 
first be astonished, p rhaps amused; then irritated; 
and at last they would give up the una 
Such isthe tone of remark we have hea 
“ The humbler, the middle, and tl 


same 


Spaniards seem 
lonists would 
rusted 
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idea. I remember our once e1 
his favouring us while there with hi 
of his expressions was strong and striking. 
with a hand of iron and th rt of a tiger’ 
or even Moors governed Spain, she might 
He said if he were younger, he would leave the 
wished his daughters might marry foreigners, an 
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1 be taken out of it. 


CERTAIN TESTS 

POPULATION, 
Tue four lectures contained in this volume formed part of a course 
delivered by Dr. Twiss in Lent Term 1845, and they are published 
in compliance with the founder’s conditions of the Oxford Political Eco- 
The subject of the entire course does not appear ; 


DR. TWISS ON OF A THRIVING 


nomy Professorsh’p. 


One | that of the lectures before us is an attempt to estimate the condition of 
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a thriving pop aietion' These tests, as considered 
product ion, consumption, and the duration of life. 7 
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with the calculated quantity of its produce, the economist compares them 
with the sar me things at the present time, and arrives at two satisfretory 
conclusions. 1. That labour is more productive than formerly. That 
it is better rewarded ; more staple articles being consumed per head, and 


and whe: el inferion 
Ireland fails. Dr. 


ductive than formerly, 


of a better quality—as butcher's meat, superseding 
grain. The 
that labour is there less pri 


the consumption less, if the kind of food is the 


application of this test to ['wiss infers 


and worse rewarded ; 


same. The act is pro- 


bably true; but the statistics are more scanty than in England, and the 
conclusion is less of a logical sequence. , 

In like manner, the leetur us the vital statistics of England and 
France to infer the greater comfort people from the greater duration 
of life—duration meaning, not that the maximum life of manis extended, 
but that a greater number of persons lin dvanced maturity. 

This account of the subject and conelusions of Dr. —— merely 
indicates the germ of his lectures; which discuss at considerable length 
the questions of vital statistics and population, bringing toge “on a great 
number of facts, and applying them to the subjects in hand. In this 


point of view, he aia s enters more fully into topics connected with 


the duration of life than properly belongs to political economy, 
some of them appertaining to the ] ovinee of the actr ary, and some to 
the hygeist. Others, however, have a direct and important bearing upon 


his own theme. Such are his epee on the different character and 


operation of the preventive and the sitive checks of Malthus; his con- 
clusions that society is improving a ‘thriving ” when the prudential 
or preventive check increases and tl ] sitive or destructive check di- 
minishes ; his observation that the mere amount of births and deaths 


should be closely scrutinized, to ertain the aces of the deaths, as 
misery checks by destroying the new! not births, 
which it often deduction, drawn from the statistics of 
Geneva, confirmed, by those of that Sadler's idea 
of a providenti: ul effect on population may seemingly take place,through 


some action and reaction of the preventive and positive checks, 


-born, diminishing 


increases; his 
Paris, 


to some extent, 






Deaths Births, Marriages Ratio of 
. ~ - births toa | 
“Years Poy i mea lin mean. | in mean. lin marriage 
1695—1710.. 623 23 646 27 132. 134 4.88 
1711—1730...... 635 31 667 30 W7l 117 
1731—1750... 21,500 649 35 677 1 kG) «115 
1751—1770...... 23,500 691 34 781 30 213) ' 
1771—1790...... 25,000) 741 34... 756 83... 2115 444 
“It results from this table, that during each successive period there has been | 
an augmentation in the total number of the population, a diminution in the pro- | 


portion of deaths as compared with the populatior 
the proportion of births, and an augmentation in the proportion of marriages 
coupled with a decrease in the io ¢ ] + marri The fecundity of 
marriages has diminished one-fourth d ig] ath century. An anal 
gous result, though not to the s erved in Paris from 1700 
to 1790.” 

It may be seen from this that Dr. Twiss’s Lectures are in 
reality applied statistics, sometimes to questions of political economy, 
sometimes to mathematics, or hygiene. In each case the author exhibits a 
thorough acquaintance with the science he intends to illustrate, and with 
the facts he uses for illustration. He also displays a practical mind, which 
induces him to select points for consideration that lead to some useful 
conclusion. The subject, however, is rather the branch of a branch than a 
distinct branch in itself; and perhaps the originality is rather confined to 
some points of detail or to a happy idea here and there, than to any large 
and definite purpose. The breadth of subject in Merivale’s Lectures on 
Colonization gave them an importance, and involved almost of necessity 
a variety and interest in the materials, that no mere illustration of a view 
can ever possess. But the Tests of a Thriving Population is only a part 
of a course: if we had the whole, this opinion might require to be mudi- 
fied. The style of Dr. and scholarly ; but parts, from 
their mathematical nature, often require attention. The facts upon 
which the conclusions rest are sometimes conjectural or approximate ; 
and are opposed to the views of Southey in his Colloquies, as well as to 
those of Young England: but there no reason to doubt their ge- 
neral correctness ; although the condition of the very lowest of the people 
may have deteriorated, or, what is probably the case, have stood still 
whilst all above them has been improving, and they show worse by com- 
parison and the attention paid to them. It seems difficult to deny the 
leading facts in the following passages, or to dispute the inference. 
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rEST BY CORN. 
Let us take, for instance, t of grain, the first place. Mr. Charles 
Smith, in his Tracts on the ¢ e, estimated population of England and 
Wales in 1760 at 6,000,000, t] ir the truth for our present 
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1,026,125 consisted of 999.000 of i 

The change which has ta 1 place he species of gram used for bread i 
England since the period referred to by Mr. Smith is notorious. Rye has almost 
entirely ceased to be employed. rhe same remark might almost be applied to 


like the same ex- 
wheaten 


cousumed to any thing 
ividual 


barle y; and oat-me: sal and oat-cake are not 


tent as in the vious century. Almost every in now 


uses 











bread: and in some of our ma ifacturing towns the inferior sorts even of wheaten 
flour have been rej ‘ted by all exce pt the most indigent classes, 

The total average produce of gram England and Wales has been estimated, 
Within the last ten years, at 29,450,000 quarters; of which 12,450,000 quarters 
consist of wheat. (M‘Culloch’s “ Statistics of the British Empire,” i. 529.) It 


ypulation of Engl and and Wales has doubled, 


would thus appear, that whilst the px 
has nearly quadrupled; for 


the consum pti m of wheat, as well as of other grain, 
the home producer is unable to supply the demand of the consumers, and an an- 
nual average of at least £ juarters of se it may be added to the total 
quantity produced at home, on account of foreign importations. 

TEST BY BUTCHER'S 


00.000 « 


MEAT. 
In a similar manner, in regard to butcher’s meat, if we take the market of the 
Metropolis, we shall find that the number of cattle and sheep annually sold at | 
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1 conclud t the labour of the English people is not only mon licient as 

compared wit! t] nations, but is da veg gy uter ciliciency, if 
the present be e ust 1 with } ious results. 

The follow ing curious fact of sper ulative science applied to trade is 
from the appendix, and has been furnished to Dr. Twiss by Mr. Dixon, 
the eminent land-surv« yor at Oxford. 

The present 1 of calculating the probable yield of wheat of a given dis- 
t for the « harvest is as follows. About the time that tl eat is 
b] ng, generally about the beginning of June, a person will go round with a 
secreted in a hollow « which forms a triangle when opened, and re- 
yp ts certain po wl f ind. This is placed « various 
portions of the standing « the best and worst parts of a field: the number 
of ears of wheat comprised within the triangle is counted, and the sag oe le 
lity of the gra taken into calculation according a spring has } been 

I y On tl " Lippe m the is shy 

latter, to harden {come out plump. It may be i 
xl general rain during the last ten days of April first ten days of 
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PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
From May 30th to June 5th. 
Books. 
Spain, Ta ngier, Je , visited in 1840 and 1841. By X. Y. Z. 


The Fall of Napot in Historical Memoir. By Lieutenant-Colonel J. 
Mitchell, H.P., Author of “ The Life of Wallenstein,” &c. In three volumes. 

Military History of the Irish Nation; comprising a Memoir of the Irigh 
Brigade in the service of France; with an Appendix of Official Papers 
relative to the Brigade, from the Archives at Paris. By the late Matthew 
O'Conor, Esq., Barrister-at-law. 





being a Development of the Rate of Mor- 
ginal and extensive data procured 
of Friendly Societies, “ Odd 


Contributions to Vital Statistics: 
tality and the Laws of Sickness; from ori 
from Friendly Societies, sho wing the insta bility 
Fellows,” “ Rechabites,” &c. ‘With an Inquiry into the Influence of Lo- 
cality on Health. By F. G. P. Neison, F.L.S., &c., Actuary to the Medical, 
Invalid, and General Life Office. 

Sirth Annual Report of the Registrar-General of 
Marriage 8, in I ngland. 

{The streng tendency at present towards publications of a solid character 3 
prevent our recurring to these volumes, especially as we noticed at some lengt 

the last Report of the Registrar-General, and Mr. Neison’s Contributions to Vital 
Statistics are of rather an abstruse character, though valuable so far as the 
imperfection of data permits him to go in his estimate of the expectation of life. 
Mr. Neison seems to doubt the conclusion that has been widely disseminated 
through the Sanatary Reports as respects the enormous mortality of certain towns. 
lhe fact of the deaths may be true enough, but he conceives that the causes may 


Births, Deaths, and 





be wrongly assigned, all the elements of the comparison not being taken into ac- 
count. Dr. Twiss appears to entertain a similar opinion in his Tests ofa Thriving 
Population, when he remar! that the immigrations inte certain towns, with their 


character, condition, and state of health, should be considered. The receptacle for 
the wretched, vicious, and criminal of large districts, will show a high rate of mor- 
tality, locate it where you will. } 
Life in Dalecarlia: The -arsonage of 
“Translated by William Howitt. 
Che object of this fittle tale is to exhibit the scenery and customs of the Swedish 


Mora. Frodiika Bremer. 





province of Dalecarlia ; the means are a pastor's family, with ason returnelfrom 
college, and some visite rs. To this a romantic interest is sought to be attached 
of a not very agreeabk “kis ul. The clergyman’s second wife had formerly con- 


1 a private and illegal marriage, which she concealed not only from him bat 





m the world; her daughter being brought up her niece. This deception 
casts an occasional mysterious gloom over the pattern Ingeborg, which grows into 
real horror when the first | nd starts up alive, to throw himself down a mine- 

a melodramatic scene and a speech, Ingeborg dies too, without any 


hatt, aft 


ds this strange if not very eventful history. 


particular necessity; and thus er 

In point of execution, Life in Dalecarlia is inferior to Fredrika Bremer’s other 
works. wed cust ns and scenery are cither flat and poor in themselves, or they 
ure insuffi lected and described; whilst the manner of the writer has 
crown ra the 1 Mik ha sand mechanical. It would seem as if she were writing for 
writing’s sake, rather than from impulse. The translation is by Mr. Howitt; 


in time to 


Mrs. Howitt’s engagements not permitting her to und rti ike the task 
Sweden and 


allow the original and the translation to appear tancously in 
Britain. The work — ot up 

The Histo wry of Le egton from the earliest pe riod t 

an Appendix, conta in Account of its Present Condition. 

Knighton, Esq., ¢ 

{ The history of remot 


simul 


the present time; with 
By William 





attraction in itself, more 


nd barbarous peop! les has litth ; 
an eddy than 


especially if the country is of subordinate consequence and is 1 athe ) 
a part of the great un of human advancement. A d and general 
view of such a peoy le, is ‘all that the mass of readers care for; an - particular in- 
attracted by great original research, combined with superior abi- 
Rafties. ilso has met with original 
nvestigators in ‘Turnour, Upham, and others; from whose works Mr. Knighton 
has compiled this compendious narrative of the history of Ceylon, and his exhi- 
bition of its religion, laws, and so forth. He commences his account with the 
earliest period, and fully narrates the col nial history of the European nations, 
Portuguese, Dutch, and British, in connexion with the is sland. } 
Handbook for Sogn Tourists, through Belgium, Holland, the 
Germany, Switzerland , Italy, _ France. By Francis Coghlan 
of Guides to London, p aris, 
[ This appears to be a new edition of a previous compilation by the ceaseless Mr. 
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Coghlan; the new matter consisting of Italy. 
the writer shows himself rather jealous of Mr. Murray's Handbooks 
takes—especially relating to inns—he says are numerous. 


In the preface and other places 
whose mis- 
He has nevertheless 


imitated the plan and title of those popular companions; though of course r: ather 


meagrely, as he puts all Central Europe and Italy into one volume. Th 


} 


exhibits Mr. C oghlan’s usual knack as a traveller's companion; but all beyond the 


account of inns, sights, passports, conveyances, ani so forth, and je 
in manner. The tourist will do well to allow himself somewhat 


time and money than the compiler pronounces possible. ] 


is poor 





more 


une 


Translations from French Poets; to which is appen led, E xtracts from a 
Tourist’s Journal, &e. By the Author of “ Critical Essays,” & 
This volume appears to be the "production of a literary amateur, who amuses 


imself by composition, and by printing what in an age of less mechanical facili- 


ties would se arcely see the light. 
lations from Victor Hugo, Lamartine, and Madame Tastu; several 
on common subjec ts of the day; “ Extracts from a Tourist’s Journal,” 
notices of places or the sketch of an incident of travel, 


short 
bein 





and a few miscellaneou 


His present appearance consists of select trans- 


thoughts. The translations are not very poetical, and the metre appears to us 
ill-chosen; but something of the character and sentiments of the original is con- 
veyed: the prose papers show a habit of thought and observation, but are too 
slight to challenge remark. ] 

’0ems, and Snatches of Prose. By T. Denham. 
[ This little volume consists of a miscellaneous collection of e ms, Mos on in the 
Scottish dialect, and a story of a gentleman’s proboscis, entitled “ The Nose,” not 


positively after "the fashion of Rabelais or Sterne, but som ~" it in that humor 
style, with a dash of the “ Noctes.” 


It appears from a preface that Mr. Denham 


is in difficulties, and this volume has been published at the recommendation ot 
Professor Wilson, with a view of relieving him from his debts. ] 
The Female Disciple of the first Three Centuries of the Christian ra; 
her Trials and her Mission. By Mrs. Henry Smith. 
[A sketch of the condition and habits of women during the first three centuries 


after Christ; designed, by a comparison of the Christian with the Heathen fer 


as regards both estimation and conduct, to exhibit the superiority of the Christian 


religion, and the benefits it has conferred upon the weaker sex. 


Diseipli does not pretend to original research, being avowedly drawn from mode 


exhibitions of the Fathers and the Classics; but it is agreeably written, and ¢ 
tains a good deal of curious information touching manners and opinions in tl 
period treated of. ] 
Hudibras. By Samuel Butler. With Notes and Literary Me by th 
Reverend ‘Treadway Russel Nash, D.D. A new edition, with an index 
In two volumes. 
ion of J/udibras; the « 


{A cheap reprint, in duodecimo, of Dr. N: ~~ s edit 
and biog a hicat il notes being illustrated by sixty portraits of the ren 
persons alluded to in the text. These be. Bay originally published some ye 
ago, are slightly and unequally engraved; but for the most part the 
if not faithful copies of the old pictures and rare prints from which tl 
taken. The strength and variety of character in the physio 
collection of notables interesting. | 


re strik 








nomues Makes thi 


The Family Herald ; or Useful Information and Amusement for the Milli 
Volumes I. and II. 
[A cheap “literary ” paper, which has been established some two years, 


whose numbers are here collected into a couple of goodly volumes. 
of topic s are announced as forming the subjects of the publication, but the leadi 























The Femal 


A vast variety 


features appear to us to be tales, essays, and selections. Some of the tales 
original, others reprinted or translated: Eugene Sue's Wandering Jew, | 
ample, is begun in the second volume. The essays (principally the “ leader”) 
discuss all kinds of things—morals, manners, and occasionally health, and pol 
Besides these matters, there are poetry, extracts, a few reviews, letters f 
correspondents, and varieties, with a sprinkling of wood-cuts. ] 
Outline of the Geology of the Neighbourhood of Cheltenham. By R. J. 
Murchison, V.P.R.S., M.R.LA., &c. =A ¥ w edition, yor nted and 1 
vised by James Buc kman, F.G,S., and H. E. Strickland, M.A., F.G.S. 
[ The origin: il edition of this work was a mere i tch, undert: ake n 7. Mr. Mur- 
chison at the request of some members of the Literary and Philosop hical Instit 
tion of Cheltenham, from observations instituted on occasional visits. It is now, 
throuch the exertions of some local geologists, two of wh se names stand in th 
titlepage, enlarged by more minute and particular facts. 
Tom Cringle’s Log. A new edition. Part I. 
A welcome treat for the lovers of bold and rapid nautical adventure. Half 
our old friend Tom Cringle—nearly three hundred pages—for half-a-crown. 
The Novels and Romances of Anna Eliza Bray. In ten volumes. Vol 
II. De Foix. 
There is nothing new in this second volume, except a dedication to the Reverend 
. W. Donaldson. } 
Northern Minstrelsy; being Select Specimens of Scottish Song, with a 
Glossary, and wood-engravings. (Burns’ Fireside Library.) 
Wallenstein and the Swedes in Prague. By Caroline Pichler. (Burns 
Fireside Library.) 
Popular Tales JSrom the German of Wilheln Hauff. (Burns’ Firesix 
Library.) 
Quentin Matsys, or the Blacksmith. From the German of Caroline Pichle: 
(Burns’ Fireside Library.) 
Prasca Loupouloff, and other Tales. Chief fly translated from the F h 
(Burns’ Fireside Library.) 
Another batch of the pretty and pleasing collection of Mr. Burns called tli 
Fireside Library. The titles indicate the nature of each publication ; probably tl 
Selections from Scottish Song will be the most generally attractive of the lot. 
The King’s Friend; a Play, in five acts. By Robert Sulivan, Esq. 
ILLUSTRATED Works. 
The Pencil of Nature. By H. Fox Talbot, F.R.S . IIL. 
[ The sun-pictures in this number are the most complete representations of out 
door scenes, drawn by the pencil of light on paper, that we have seen. ‘There is a 
view of the Entrance Gateway of Queen's College, Oxford, showing the open dor 
above it with a statue within, and the distant front of the Coll with wor 
distinctness of detail and brightness of effect; and a group of servants in a 
yard, witha ladder, the shadow of which is thrown across a way 
still more sunny: the interlacing branches of the creeping plants on the wall 
delineated with minuteness that would defy the pencil of the most skilfu 
But the most beautiful of all is a landscape-view of the author's country-seat 
Lacock Abbey, in Wiltshire: the venerable pile, mantled with Ivy, Is seen in th 
distance, the horizon closed i in by a row of nm s; and the building is reflected i 
the river that flows across the foreground. The picturesque beauty of the scen 
is as remarkable as the extreme delicac y with which the architectural forms, the 





trees and herbage, are delineated: it is a perfect miniature landscape in chiaro 


scuro. 








As studies of light and shade—exemplif ing the compatibility of br ad neral 
effect with the utmost minuteness of detail—these representations of nature, pro 
duced by the agency of light alone, afford invaluable lessons to the ar tists; and 


pictures they are not only curious but exquisitely beautiful. 
Finden's Beauties of the Poets—Moore. Part Il. 


[Contains four picturesque half-length studies of female beauty in pretty cos- 


tumes and pleasing attitudes, by Messrs. Frith and Ward, set in frames of fanciful | 


———— 
device, and delicately engraved. ‘They look so « chi urming without reference to the 
poems they are intended to illustrate, ‘th it one fears to dispel the charm by com- 
paring the painter's work with the poet's idea. ] 
The Illustrated Magazine. 
[A little magazine, consisting for 








the most part of tales, varicd by poetry and 












































































articles on current topics—as the League Bazaar. The chief feature, however, ig 
the binding: each number forms a little pocket-volume, prettily dressed in red, 
We believe this is really the novelty, and that the number before us i merely the 
first of a me series. 
MUS 10. 
CHORAL MEETING OF THE UPPER SCHOOLS INSTRUCTED ON WILHEM's 
METHOD OF TEACHING SINGING BY JOHN HULLAH, 

EXETER IIALL on Wednesday presented to strangers a curious 1 rse of 
its ordinary musical aspec . the auditory filling the platform ind leries, 
and the whole area of the buildi ig being dens crowded with performers, 
in number from 1,500 to 2,000. The lt of their solitary | trial 
for the present year was fully satisfactory, and showed that for some time 

ist, while the system has ceased to be noisily obtruded on the public. a 
quiet progress has been making; that the art of effective part-sing 
been accomplished by a considerable number; ane that the Committ 
the incil of Education have not altogether fa ed in th object 

inction und patrona ‘ s had feared Rudane for th 

th uperi r effic ency of the method itself, it might ha ! l 
t 'y some pieces read absolutely at first sight. But it would be ungene. 
rou 1 unjust to deny admiration and applause at what was plished 

his vast assembly, particularly by the male amateurs and those who 
commenced musical studies as adults, even had it been the consequence 
of years of yaa cnomaaggpel er Formerly, the training of 
the adult ear for pure harmony, which is still one of the greatest practical 
difficulties in the teaching of part-singing, appes ed an invinci i miracu- 
us task And thin ‘ty years since, cons M4 t total omi music 
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The exhibition of Wednesday surprised many who had att 1 pre- 

ous meetings, by the precision of many of the performa l the 

effects of light and shade introduced. These were at of a 

i to remind us of those exhibited at the anniversaric Madrigal 
Society by the practised vocalists and musicians. W l the 
energetic forte, w conspicuous a feature of the w d laccu- 
rate chorus, and there was a frequent inclination to drag the t hich could 

corrected only by a vig ous exertion of the baton. But ir tion to 

b] »must place an admirable tutti piano, a ge i into- 
nit ive delivery of the parts, correctness in |} pen- 
ud | basses, and in delivering chromatic inte ls; many 
of the effects principally admired in vocalists of professional education we 
hown to be no longer exclusive attainments. 

The st effective things were in harmony of a sin | le di charac- 
ter. The Evening Hymn, with the popular melody sl y l, and 
harmonized in a tasteful antique style, was highly effect So was 
Croft's anthem “God is gone up. A chant by Blow, executed 
antiphonally by the entire mass of singers t extraordi- 
nary and beautiful. The response, made on either side with a re- 
markably clear articulation of the words, and a striking ens ible in 
pronouncing them, threw all our poverty-stricken cathedral displays into 
the shade, and promised noble things for congregational sin never 
this dignified form of the church service may be carried out. Gibbons’s 
“Te Deum,” sung by a part of the choral force, is a work a spicuous 
for its varied terminations and cadences as for its close and involved coun- 
terpoint rhe modulation was ably followed; but the time 
sent diflicul Ities, and the attack of the points was conseque 
indecisive. ‘Tallis’s “ Song of Forty l, pre y as an 
exercise of the reading of the mor 1 at the 
Madrigal Society's anniversary in 18 3; and 
this mistake of a barbarous age as ‘ m0 
effec t might | hought sulfic 
Its repet s Wednesday soomed ¢ put end to its | 

< of interest or entertainment; 1 pre V suspect, 

it more 

| SCCULE } W hic h ce isisted Tt Se ula il Isic, S « lt source 
f much pl to the performers, \ entered upon it ulacrity. 
Here the chan 1c nts and s itions of church r the 

, lious and popular form parts, created manifest t. Still, 
| \ there was mu t ss int execut J Fror 
Ober Ruffo’s Madrigal “See from his ocean bed ’ \\ s glee 

Breathe soft ye wind were perfor iw ‘ \ 

\ " bly dd combination was ] t ull t t 

1 ecasional predominance ol atl female s . 
htly marred the pieces of more difficult reading, w whouy 

r) lasses are now, we understand, to raise funds | " isic-hall of 
their to perform oratorios, &c.; and | s if b t Sacred 
H Society will have a gigantic competit fie i ary 
1 rl men where for on one 1 ht have thought it f ided 
But the issue will for the benefit of art. 


FINE ARTS 


TOSCHI'S ENGRAVINGS OF THE CORREGGIO FRESCOES AT 
PARMA. . 
Tue Chevalier Toschi was commissioned by the reigning Dutchess 
Parma to execute a series of water-colour copies in miniature of the frescoes 
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e tune proofs of the plates serve to convey a the el 
tbhe, & designs and the excellence of the publicat rhe al 
'S has to preserve the peculiar characteristics of Cor gio's 
“ge ot in a very beautiful copy of the Notte in tl th 
— fidelity of which will be appreciated 1 
ae picture It is in the frescoes of Corre that tl 
wSIFaOUs of the master shine forth i t ] 
ingene. . ° . ‘ 
1 In his easel | ‘ x 
plished the sweetnes they 1 
uo wile oil. But in f the dom 
juence scope, and ws } ht of ] , , 1 tl 
ung of spirit and strength of wit that bel t 
ractical sublime conceptions are on tl at hat 
uracu~ has wrought 1 n; and his de ns have tl 1 
sages sition that distinguish Michael A: eral 
* “of pression and a gracious air peculiar to ( IH 
kind movement and vital charact tl Apu t 
— encircling the dome, looki: 
day, 0 : Meese 
x er tion of the Virgin, appear i red with « s 
vulgar awe; while the Cherubim that float t : 
notion ; : , 
, ° with meek-eved innocence t. H 
: 1 at Herz’s « few fragments tl for t 
ia. to enlarge in fancy the | 
“y from memory and ima tion the \ t 
. “i the full effect of Corre ys su 1 « < 
yw i , > 
Am under the dome at Parma 
$ prin- . 
, _ The engravings shown ord satisfact ‘ 
hurcl- 
_ be executed with conscientious care a 0 
1 pr good, and the expression of the heads is } 
1 the — = 
Pps ; BIRTHS. 
ee On the 29th May, at Rouen, the lady of the Rev. H. I 
vdrigal ton Hall, Cambridgeshire, of as 
ed the On the 29th, Park, I 
laecu- daughter. 
, On the 30th, at Gadebridge, H s, the w ~ \ 
icould a son 
tion to On the 30th, in Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, the H a. ( 
linto- On the Ist June, at Hitchin Pr Mrs. DD en 
ial On the Ist, at Horswell House, near K | 
ispen- Esq., of a son. 
many On the 3d, at Weybridge, the I ly of ¢ tain I ! ! 
nh were On the 3d, at Ombersley, Worcestershire, the I s) WW 
of a son 
“we On the 3d, at the Marquis of Normanby nD 
uarac- of a daughter. 
l, and On the 3d, at Callender House, Stirlings the R H 
50 was of a daughter. 
ecuted MARRIAGES. 
jae th May, at the British Consulate, Ca 1 
aordl- ghter of Sir John M. Brake iry, late 
a re- the province of Andalusia 
ble in On the 27th, in Colebrool ( I the Rev. P. I strar 
3 into Knockbride, in the county of Cavan, to Harriet Elizabetl 
- Sir Henry and sister to the present Sir Arthur B. B ( 
never County Fermanagh 
bons’s On the 30th, at the British Embassy, Brussels, W. I . 
cuous Trinity Hall, Cambridge, only s the ‘ iin W. 
lotte Branthwaite, second dat ‘ Captain W. Holt, R.N 
coun- On the 3d June, at Walcot (} Ba Don M 
0 pre- Ianer Temple, Barrister-at-law, to 1 Here 
l and Colonel Swinton, m. East India ¢ n ery 
On the 3d, at El Ch ,u I WD. Pin Rector of 
Wilts, to Anne Maria, eldest da f the \ Ad 
Paulett 
On the 3d, at St. George i ver Squa Ca Rn. Bla 
Guards, to Margaret Rose, third daughter L.A 3 fl 
On the 3d, at St. John’s, Hackney, J 1 Lox I 
Emily Augusta, daughter Rev. KR rt Wl ai 
Leicestershire, and niece of Ik I I 
On the at ¢ tenhan I i H 
Montgomeryshire, to Fanny Helena, secot Ld 
Castle, in the county of Cor 
On the 1, at Clifton Cl h, ¢ Henry Me lla 
Seventh iment, to Hen Mary s 
Borrowes, rt Lauraugh, ty, I 
On tl it Newtown, Hants, J Strat I 
to Mary, daughter of John Hor s, I I l 
DEATHS. 
On the 28th May, at the I Il » St 
don Villans, Rector of that paris! Nt 
On tl Biall the ! I M 
hoch, N.B 
.s On the 30th, at ant-¢ ll li 
10LLY On the 30th, the Gower 1 Ie 
his 50th vear 
1] On the 3ist, in Montagu J Thomas | G 
-_ year 
cre On the 31st, in London, Mor I ( Sir T 
ury On tl sist, in London, Mrs. I I Lb 
ide 94th vea 
ided. On the Ist June, Charles Chantrey, the s W 
of the K | Mint; in his 2Ist yea 
On the Ist, at Baddesley Clinton, Warv s} I ll 
Ferrers, relict of the late Edward Ferrers, I in te 
Townshend ; in her 64th year 
On t! l, at Tichborne, in consequer nN 
Tichborne, Bart 
On the 3d, at Loughborough, Leicest , the D l Lady 
in her 58th year 
| 4 On the 4th, at Wimbledon, Surrey, Major-General A H 


Company's Service; in his 64th year 
: - 
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EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 


Turner, 


ArnkIVED— At Gravesend, 3d June, Isabel, from Mauritius; 4th, Kandiana, 








Rigby, and Claudine, Norris, from Caleutta ; 5th, John Heyes, Woodward, from South 
Australia; John Hullett, Christopher, from Mauritius; and Eleanor, Wallis, from Cey- 
In the Downs, 4 June, Prince Albert, Craib, from Port Adelaid unl Emily, 

\ ty, i India Off Falmouth, 2d June, Ellen, Wilson, from Port 

I At Liver st June, Bleng, Stewart, from Port Adelaide; L« Althorp, 
I umd 7 Pherson, trom Calcutta; and Reginald Heber, m Cey- 
; 3 Ad kK fr China; and William Wallis, Pringle, from Caleutta; 4th 

Kk. M Hluches und Albion, Robertson, from Calcutta; and 5th, Mary Ann Webb, 
Whit m China At Bombay, previous to 30th April, Rookery, Gr London, 
G 1; Bombay, Furley : and Sir C. Napier, Wright, from London; W im Parker, 
Stratton; a th, from Liverpool At Madras, 18th April, Carnatic, 





Mor , from London At Calcutta, previous to 22d April, Ze- 
minda in ‘ gton, Manan; Sophia, Tanner; Ann, Spa ar 
Or Ward from London; Sir Henry Hardinge, Lock, from Liverpool; 
brea uu Hamilt uxl Margaret Skelly, Topping, from Greenock 
SAILED } n ¢ vesend, 3 May, Sumatra, Duncan, for Ceylon; 3d June, 
\ I} . ! y M'Nauchter Hibbert, for Caleutta; and Jus Lush- 
Madras; and 4 Thetis, Cass, for Calcutta. From Livery t May, 
I Bland, for China; and Panama, M‘Leod, for Bombay Ist J Alecto, 
\ for Ma 3; and 2d, Robert Syers, Atkins, for Singapore Fr Greenock, 
2 i Grat Graham, fror Madras 
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Pirt, Joun, Plymouth, grocer, J 
Bedford Row; Mr. Cross, Plymouth ; 
Hernaman, Exeter 


ne 12, July 17: solicitors, Messrs. Gregory and Co. 
Mr. Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. 











Yates, Joun, York Road, shipowner, June 13, July 7: solicitors, Messrs. Wood and 
Wickham, Corbet Court, Gracechurch Street: official assignee, Tur yuand, Old Jewr 
DIVIDENDS. 
June 26, Nicolay, Woolwich, draper—June 26, Wilson, Jermyn Street, bootmaker 
June 26, Lloadley, New Bond Street, coachmaker—June 26, Welch, Holloway, vic- 
















































tualler— June 26, Bright, Wigmore Street, victualler—June 26, Parham, Em rth, 
Hampshire, line: aper—June 26, ' . Dean Street, farrier—June 24, Williamson, 
Dowyzate Hill, tobacconist —June 24 Jt 27, Murray, 
Manchester, draper—June 27, Wood and Holden, Manchester, bankers—June 26, 
Crump, Stanway, Gloucestershire, corn-deal June 24, Ferguson, Liver 1, draper 
June 25, Dircks, Liverpool, millwright—June 27, Brocklehurst and Co. Live rpool, mill- 
wrights— June Dobbs, Liverpool, wine-merchant r, Darlington, 
printer—June 26, Granger, Relly Mill, Durham, pa June 2 Hall, 
Wallsend, cowkeeper— June 26, Currie, Newcastle ; er—June 24, 
Murcott, Birmingham, factor—-June 24, Hayward, Milverton, sh mil 
June 24, J. and G. Clarke, Market Harborough, carpet-manufacturers. 
CERTIFICATI 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

June 25, Hyatt, Pimlico, victualler—June » Rees, King William Street, iron-mer- 
chant—June 25, Frith, St. Michael’s Alley, Cornhill, lithographic-printer —June 25, 
Joplin, Sunderland, linendraper—June 26, Granger, Relly Mill, Durham, paper-manu- 
facturer—June 24, Stuart junior, Liverpool, drysalter—June 25, Nield and Co 
Charlesworth, Derbyshire, cotton-spinners—June 25, Nicholson, Blackburn, linendraper 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before Ju 24 

Rowe, Neweastle-under-Lyne, draper-—Ferguson, Liverpool, draper—Smith, Ken- 
sington Park, bxilder. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS 

White, Reading, tailor; first div. of 5s. any Wednesday; Mr. Graham, Coleman 
Street—H. and A. Wood, Basinghall Street, Blackhall factors; third div. of 4}d. any 
Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basin all Street—Johnson, Anston, Yorkshire, miller ; 
final div. of 5d. June 4, and any day after; Mr. Youn Leeds —-Hezinbottom, Ashton- 
under-Lyne, cotton-spinner; final div. of 2d., and first and final div. of 2s. 8d. upon new 


proofs, June 10, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Fraser, Manchester 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 


Bugnxsibre, J., Glasgow, bootmaker, June 10, July 2. 





Friday, June 6. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 


Stabler and Price, Manchester, tallow-chandlers—Hattersley and Jackson, Leeds, 
spindle-manufacturers—Whiston and Barnsley, Birmingham, soda-water-makers 
Bowley and Perrin, Cirencester, brewers—Crouch and Page, Whitechapel, drapers 


Ward and Whitehouse, Tipton, Staffordshire, colliers—Clarance and Downes, Billiter 








Street, tea-brokers—E. and J. Phillips, Leeds, size-dealers—Brownless and Co. Leeds, 
brush-makers—J. and T. Clayton, Bradford, woolstaplers—Skelton and Co. Manches- 
ter, merchants— Harrison and Faithful, Brook Street, New Road, coach-builders— Walls 


and Fisk, Cheltenham, cooks; as far as regards T. Fisk-—Osborne and Jackson, Bir- 
mingham, gun-makers—Boult and Co. Liverpool, stockbrokers —Storey and Lawrance, 
Bolton, stonemasons—Haigh and Beverley, Burnley, manufacturers—Collinson and 
Flint, Kingston-upon-Hull, stockbrokers—Dobbs and Steele, Liverpool, wine-merchants 
—Aldridge and Crabb, Poole, corn-merchants—Primrose and Harmer, Wrentham, 
Suffolk, surgeons—F. and A. Eaden, Cambridge, spirit-merchants—Jones and Co. 
Lampeter, Cardiganshire, bankers— Gibson and Pendry, Hereford, carriers—Eykyn and 
Son, Change Alley, stockbrokers—Finch and Neate, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, attornies 
Ibberson and Jessop, Huddersfield, manufacturers of fancy waistcoats—J. and G 
Crowther, Bacup, Lancashire, grocers—Byron and Co. Kingston-upon-Hull, wharfingers 
—Cruickshank and Dunnett, Glasgow, sewed-muslin-manulacturers. 
INSOLVENT. 
Mossman, WILLIAM, Clark's Place, Islington, fancy-stationer, June 5. 
BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 
COFFEE, MATTHEW, Liverpool, victualler. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Bursvry, Jonn, Leek Wootton, Warwickshire, maltster, to surrender June 17, July 
15: solicitors, Mr. Nelson, Lombard Street; Messrs. Morris and Wallington, Warwick ; 
Mr. Jones, Stareton, near Stoneleigh ; official assignee, Mr. Valpy, Birmingham. 

CARSCADEN, WILLIAM RicnarpD, Leeds, hosier, June 19, July 10: solicitors, Messrs. 
Williamson and Hill, Gray’s Inn; Mr. Sykes, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Leeds. 

Crass, Jos, Chardstock, Dorsetshire, hemp-manufacturer, June 12, July 17: 
citors, Messrs. Clowes and Co., Temple ; Messrs. Templer and Son, Bridport ; and Mr. 
Terrell, Exeter; official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

Davis, Joun, Bristol, chymist, June 23, July 21: solicitors, Mr. Hudson, Bloomsbury 
Sqaare ; Mr. Hopkins, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Kynaston, Bristol. 

De WILDE, FreDERicx AvGustus, Wells Street, Oxford Street, cabinet-ironmonger, 
June 13, July 18: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Bucklersbury ; official as- 
signee, Mr. Belcher. 

Gent, CHARLEs, and MILLAR, Geonae, Bread-street, commission-merchants, June 20, 
July 22: solicitor, Mr. Lloyd, Milk Street, Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Alsager, 
Birchin Lane. 

Jones, EDWARD THOMAS, and CROSsSKILL, HenrY Morritt, Rochdale, 
June 18, July 14: solicitors, Mr. Smith, Chancery Lane ; Messrs. Holgate and Roberts, 
Rochdale ; official assignee, Mr. Stanway, Manchester. 

NELSON, JAMES MARKS, Liverpool, general-broker, June 19, July 17 
Oliver, Old Jewry; Mr. Evans, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Morgan, Liverpool 

Ssiru, Jonn, St. Dunstan's Hill, ship-broker, June 14, July 11: solicitors, Messrs 
Weir and Smith, Basinghall Street ; official assignee, Mr ett, Basinghall Street 

Samira, Jonn, Reading, grocer, June 17, July 15: solicitor, Mr. Lamb, Queen Street, 
Cheapside ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry 

WALTERS, WILLIAM, Harcourt Street, Marylebone, assistant-warchouseman, June 17, 
July 14: solicitors, Messrs. Galsworthy and Co. Lincoln’s Inn; and Mr. Gray, Bristol ; 
Official assignee, Mr. Graham, Coleman Street. 

DIVIDENDS 

July 1, Hewlings and Wisbey, Georg Yard, Lombard Street, bill-brokers-—July 1, 
Jemmett, Long Acre, coach-maker—July 1, Kirby, New Bond Strect, oilman—July 1}, 
Jarrett, Castle Street, Southwark, hat-manufacturer—June Hart, Greenwich, 
builder—July 1, Couchman, Kensington, builder—June 27, Palmer, Daventry, wine- 
merchant—June 27, Ward and Derry, Newgate Market, meat-salesmen—June 27, 
Simpson and Irvin, Blackfriars Road, engineers—Jun sjotham, Speen, Berkshire, 
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innholder—June 27, Williams, Faringdon, Berkshire, grocer—June 27, Wood, Oxford, 
surgeon—June 20, Kensington and Co. London, bankers—June 28, Pugsley, Great Dis- 
taff Lane, warchouseman—June 27, Bonté, Sackville Street, tailor—June 27, Vines, 
Poole, grocer—June 2g, Young, Godalining, nurseryman—June 27, Kollman, St. Mar- 


tin’s Lane, pianoforte-maker—June 28, Argent, Fleet Street, victualler—June 28, Mar- 
tin, High Street, Shoreditch, tallow-chandler—June 30, Scott, Regent Street, wine- 
merchant—June 28, Robinson. Great Trinity Lane, oil-merchant—June 30, Symonds, 





Battersea, miller—June 28, Hodson, 


hatter 


Basinghall Street, warehouseman—June 28, Vines, 
Leominster, lincndraper—July 1, Hill, Stroud, Gloucestershire, 
CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the dau of ting 

July 1, Thurlow, Southampton, oil-merchant—July 1, junior, W 
the-Sea, Norfolk, merchant—July 1, May, Myddelton , Watch-manufi r 
July 1, Cawthorn junior, Salisbury Street, wine-merchant—June 30, Ebrey, Alderman- 
bury, silk-dresser—June 30, Barwick, Great Carter Lane, livery-stable-keeper 1 
30, Pugsiey, Great Distaff Lane, warchouseman—July 1, J. B. and R. Gordon, I 
coopers—June 30, Till, Salisbury, linendraper—Junc Hloldforth, Stratford, gro 
June 27, Overend, Walcot Square, maltster—June 27, Clark junior, Paradise 
Rotherhithe, whartinger—July 1, Hill, Stroud, hatter--- July 1, Schofield, Oldham, grocer 

To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on or before June 27. 

Williams, Cardiff, draper—Barron, Davies Street, Berkeley Square, builder— Brown, 
Skinner Street, Snow Hill, manufacturing-perfumer—Clegg, Deptford, coal-merchant 
Todman, Gray’s Inn Lane, victualler—Morton, Eastcheap, fishmonger—Sweeney, 
Chester Place, Hyde Park Square, apothecary—A. and A. Radcliffe, Hermitage Place, 
St. John Street Road, patent-glaziers. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 
Newton, Derby, colour-manafacturer ; first div. on new proofs of 2s. 3d., any Thurs- 
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day ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Adamson. Hexham, butcher; second and final div. of 
2d., (in addition to 2s. 6d. previously declared,) on any Saturday after June 6; Mr 
Baker, Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Allison, Whitehaven, ironmonger; third div. of 2s 


June 7, or any subsequent Saturday: Mr. Wakley, Newcastle-npon-Tyne. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
Miran, J., Edinburgh, victuai-dealer, June 10, July 1. 
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Dp RQ YTITPPRTWND 
PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS sing P s 
Sat Vv . 
CRETE fine pesscont, (pte Thurs. | Friday 
104 shut s 
5 s 10g mMexd 1 
d i e 0, a} 
I ( 94 
Long Annuities lig l i ; i 2 
Bank Stock, 7 per Cent _ 210 21 2 Be, 19 
Ind ! 4 a) inile zt 2 211 
Ex s, 1$d. per dicr 62 pu ( “a 
In ne per Cent 7Uy 7 _ - << ~ 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
Last Offic n during the Week ending I r 
ling M s(8 p 
_— ] Mexican a= 
— D Deferrec | —_- 
— Michigan S = 
_— — M ssi pl t _— Mass 
_ — Neay tal — = 
cai i Ni k (1858 | —_ one? 
Columbian (ex Venezuela) .6 — 16g) Oh ere ye -" 
1 [i— - Pennsylva 5 = es 
Dutch (Ex. 12Guilders 24 — 634 Peruvian 6 = 
Ditto i— gs Portugues | 
Frenct — _— Ditto (Converted — 
] oO _ —- Russian 5— 
Indiana (Sterlir — _ Spanish _ 
Iilinois = a Ditto _ 
Kentucky _— —— Ditto (Passiv 
1isiana (Sterling i— = Ditto (Deferred v7 
Maryland (Sterling i_— — venezuela Acti 443 
SHARES 
Last Official Quotation ¢ y Ev 
Minre— 
Bolanos n Pn 
Brazilian Imperial th Ar N 49 
Ditto (St. John Del Key 
Cobre Co r f Lo n 
RAIL wary 1 West ste ? 
Birmingham and Gloucester 1 Joint St Me 
Edinburgh and Glasgow ons 
Eastern Countics rovin l _— 
Grand Junction ° lof Ireland — 
Great North of England 245 Union of Australia om 
Great Western | 217 Union of London — 
Liverpoo! and Manchester —_— Docks— 
London and Brighton 68} East and West India —_— 
London and Blackwall 9% London 118 
London and Greenwich 103 St. Kath n¢ 1084 
London and Birmingham 240 MISCELLANEOUS 
London and Croydon 193 Australian Agricultural — 
Manchester and Birmingham 61 British American Land — 
Manchester and Leeds 167 Canada . _— 
Midland ° 1s4 General Steam 273 
South-eastern and Dover 153 Peninsular and Oriental Steam 75 
South-western | 824 Royal Mail Steam 45 
York and NorthMidland ! 108 98 


South Australian 
BANK OF ENGLAND 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, cay 


2, for the week ending 








on Saturday the 3ist day of May 1545 
ISSUE DEPARTMENT 
Notes issued £29 635,735 Government Debt . £11,915,100 
Other Securities 2 984,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion 13,532 ,705 
Silver Bullion 2,103,090 
| eR A a 
£29,635,798 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 

Proprietors’ Capital £14,553,000 Government Securities, (In 
Rest 3,181,245 cluding Dead Wcight Annuity) £13 464 896 
Public Deposits* ' ld Other Securities .. 11,558,992 
Other Deposits 704 Notes ceccccses 9,182 496 
Seven Day and other Bills 0,555 Gold and Silver Coin 0,248 





£354 982,618 


£34 982,618 
* Including Exchequer, Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Account 


s. 


METALS 








BULLION Per oz Per ton 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard £317 9 Copper, British Cakes £87 0 0 006 
Foreign Goldin Coin, Portugal Pieces 3 17 5 Iron, British Bars 815 0.. 900 
New Dollars . 0 4 93 | Lead, British Pig 1810 0 18 15 0 
Silver in Bars, Standard 0 411 Steel, English 000 008 


GRAIN, Mark Lane, Jun 





s ’ s s s 8 
Wheat, R.New43t Rye 28 to32 Maple to40 ©Oats, Feed 
Fine Barley 2 27 White 7—38 Fine 
ol Malting 30 Boilers 38—40 Poland 
Whit Malt, Ord 54 — 56 Beans, Ticks 5— 3t Fine 
Fine Fine 58 — 60 Ole 6— 38 Potato 
Super. New Peas, Hog b—s9 Harrow $—41 Fine 
AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN 
Per Qr. (Imperial!) of England and Wales For the present Week 
Wheat 45s.1ld Kye Os. 4d. Wheat 208. Od Kye Os. Od 
Rarley 0 5 Beans .. 6 10 Barley 8 © | Beans 6 6 
Oats .. 21 8 Peas a 9 Oats . 6 0 | Peas 66 


Weekly Averages for the Week ending May 31 
5 s. ld.—Beans, 378. 2d.—Peas, 368.74 


5d. —Oats, 22s.5d.—RKye, 


Wheat, 46s 


id. —Barley ,29s 


FLOUR 




















PROVISIONS 
Tu wn-made per sack 45s. to 48s Butter—Best Fresh, |2s. 6d. per doz 
Feeonds 40 — 43 Carlow , 0/. Os. to Ol. Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk .on board ship 35 — 28 Bacon, Irish percwt. 4ls.— 47s 
Suffolk and Stockton 3 — 36 Cheese, Cheshire 52 76 
Bran per quarter 0 — 0 Derby Plairz ° 4 — 6 
Pollard, fine o— 0 Hams, York ‘ oo — 70 
} read, 5}d. to 74d. the 4lb. loaf Eggs, French, per 120, 4s. Od. t 
HOPS POTATOES 
Kent Pockets 120s. to 160s York Reds per ton to 808 
Choice ditto 1s0 — 225 Scotch Reds oe 
Sussex Pockets 130 — 47 Devons o=— 9 
Fine ditto 150 — 155 Kent and Essex Whites 6o — 6 
HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses 
CUMBERIAN Su 1 Wr I 
lls. to 126 70s. to 95s 90s. te 
100 — 108 - } = 
New o— 0 o—_ ‘ _ 
Clove 118 — 12¢ 0” — 12 10 = 
Wheat Straw sao 4 4a=— 4 = 
BUTCHERS’ MEAT 
Newo Te ano LEADENHALL.* SsMrrnrir , Hea y CaTtrie 4? 
d s. d s. ad ’ 8 s. a Siti E 
Reef 0 to 6to4 0 6to4 ¢ 4 ¢ Friday Monday 
Mutton 3 8—4 0—410 6—4 — 5 2) Beasts 950 2,744 
Veal 2e8— 8—4 8 w0o—46—5 ( Sheep 8.360 26.350 
Tork 28&—3 &8®—4 8 3 6—40—4 f Calves 1 13 
Lamb 5 0—0 0—5 8 5 0—0 0—6 0O/Pigs.. 00 323 
* To sink the offal, per Sibs 
OILS, COALS, CANDLES GROCERIES 
tape Oli per cwt. £1 16s. 6d.) Tea, Rohea, fine, perib. Os to Os. Od 
Refined 117 6 Congou, fine 1s —2 6 
Linseed Oil 15 6 Souchong, fine 20—3 32 
Linseed Oil-Cake per 1000 06 0 0 * In Bond—Duty 2s. ld. pert 
Candles, per dozen, 4s. 6d. to 5s. 0d Coffee, fine (in bond) per cwt o 1208 
Moulds (6d per doz. discount) 7s. 6d Good Ordinary 49s 
Yoals, Hetton . .. 18s. Od Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt ls. 344 
Tece 20s. Od West India Molasses 15s. Od. to 208. Od. 
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TATIONAL ANTI-CORN-LAW LEAGUE. 














PEDESTRIANS, SPORTSMEN, 

















i beg , 
s rHE NEXT AGGREGATE MEETING of the LEAGUE PATENT PEDOMETERS for the Waist 
the THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDED ld I x 163, New Bond Street, opposite Cli 
m Wet ¥ se'r ght, the Sth instant Ped ters for Ladies, Pedometers for Military Paces 
( \ Esq., in the ( . ng, & 
1 Meeting will be addr i by R ( - — 
M P.; Joun } 1 Mul und W ! We late HODGSON and ABBOTT'S, 
. j BOW BREWERY PALE ALI rhis ated Beer 
paLLanir M LIFE ASSURANCE) 4 bas been theld tn ouch hish vend India for nearly a 
SOCIETY, 7, Wate oP I 1 so st lyr ' it f ilty in this 
i ny 1 nd ther fori tor prop ti can be 
Sir Jd Ka w, Ra PRS } ht li Sir T. F. } ' i y by orders, addressed to F. A Bow Brewery 
I t. K. Dougla Ba M.1 y t 4, Gracechurch Street Duncan 1 
I | Henry Harvey, Esq. PRS Princes Street, Leicester Square 
Rt s Hy I James Mur Esq = 
Ba RS | Samuel Sk I EAL AND SON’S List or Beppine.— 
( } F.RS | Pate M. St ! MI ( full deacript owe t und Prices, 
seph I Es | Sir Wi Y ! by w pure? sare enabled to jr t 
qca Chas. John I K.N 1 y f beddin s r by post 
° } r East, | M1 t to t ishment, t ‘ I nm 
{ n bs 1 vely t 1 ind sale t " 
I Lond W ] s t " beit i H > I 
I Seth 7 ’ Bedd Manufa ire l te the Cha 
1 Tw 4 1¢ ral M s Six i Court Road 
lot when a} y s ry | 
! the Proprict Policy J} ECONNOITERING rELESCOPES,— 
, Med. The Publ v1 ‘ li ments, ¥ ari whe d 
. a : A. . the me As : aft ver t , \ piter’s 
‘ 1 u its it ‘ } y s . I ¢ i rm 
‘ t ‘ t 
t iznif 1 defin cr 
\ 1 with t! 1 iri fa 
und ¥ thy Proprictary , tours 
ADDITIONS rO POLICTES Ir thr ‘ i Rat To 
it ' ni show 
The f r tal s ws tl t ' . 
s Stars ith Ss ind 
. : , ( ’ s,t 1 v To 
at Dece 8 ‘ taker, Joun D Opt Dert 
1 i 7 S 
MULE BEST ENGLISH WATCHES.—A. B. 
! £ ' 4 £ . LVvOoRY 1SONS, Watchmaker , 4 nhill, London 
.¢ e i tt \ s to their 
8 4 - I PATENT LEVER WATCHI which 
a ‘ m2 , elves ir } I ' 
1s s S13 1 os t n i N nt vd “ t} “ 
) i ‘ s5t } i s ta | ‘ gold 
40 1 8 ) l l ! und nca ! ‘ I stock 
rT y ] l ” 8 1 includ ‘ s ng a 
6 8 ) 7 ‘ ) at which vid y adapted to 
Al f four filt ba! ! i : 
: rhe rg ee topes shaw esc “ond Sheng QTOOPING OF THE SHOULDERS AND 
Div fl willl t tl \ INTRACTION of t CHEST ar ely prevented 
m4 I 1 ' i : ¥ ny ! ud I ies and 
I i vt ‘ { PATENT I \MLS's 
land t , NI yed 
f \ | . “ i is, Un 
s i found 
‘ s 4 ving 
- i t} \ A.1 10, Tavi 
| iy May full parti iving 
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A® “EARN /EST APPEAL in 
AGED WIDOW 








behalf of 
and FAMILY of the late Mr. RAG 
G T, who perished in the calamitous fire, 45, Dover Street, 
on the night of the 26th of May, in his endeavours to rescue 
the lives of His eldest daughter also lost her life on 
this awful occasion. Mrs. Raggett, (the Widow,) who had 
unfortunately broken her leg a few days previously, was with 
difficulty saved out of the fire, and is now lying ina state of 
great bodily and mental suffering, at the house of a lady in 
Dover Street, who kindly took her and her family in 
The late Mr. Raggett has left three sons and three unmarried 
daughters. He had through a long and laborious life been 
struggling against adverse circumstances ; and for many years 


others 








rented this Furnished Hotel in Dover Street. The little pro 
perty he possessed in the house was not insured Thus, his 
Widow and Family are left in a state of utter destitution, 
and have not one shilling of their own for food, clothing, 
lodging, or even for the interment of thei: unfortunate rela 
tives. The smallest donation will be thankfully received 
The Hon. Witiiam Asucey will kindly receive any contri 
butions Stable Yard, St. James's; and alsv the following 
( rrs and Co. Strand ; 
Srone, Marten, and Co. Lombard Street ; 
rains and Co, St. James's Street 
rhe Commercial Bank of London, Lothbury 


Messrs. Daum™ Charing Cross 


London, Princes Street, Bank ; 


NDS 








Messrs. Sir J. Luenock and Co. 11, Mansionhouse 
Street ; and also 
Messrs. Hvrcnanp and Son, Booksellers, 187, Piccadilly 
N.B. A complete list of Subscribers will short! printed 
The sum raised will be placed in the hands of T: s, for the 
be nefit of Mrs. Raggett and her family 


19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square 
Bu *S SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY.— 
The great accommodation afforded by the NEW SYS 
TEM adopted at this Library, that its lead 
ing features should be more Families in 
every part of the Kingdom are Books for 





renders it desirable 
generally known 
supplied with New 


perusal. Collections of twenty, thirty, or forty volumes, as 
required, are forwarded in Library boxes. The whole or any 
part may be exchanged as often as desired. Catalogues and 
Lists to assist Subscribers in the choice of Books, together 





with the boxes, are furnished gratuitous'y. Subscriptions for 
the Year, Ilalf-year, or Quarter, may be commenced at any 
period. ‘wo or more Families may unite in one Subscription 


Every obstacle to the extension of this improved Plan is now 
removed by the railroad facilities and the reduced postage 

Terms forwarded Gratis and Post-free, on application to Mr 

Butt, at the Library, 19, Holles Street, Cavendish Square, 
London ; also, the New Caratocue of Library Duplicates, 
containing the Surplus Copies of New Works, which, 
as the first demand has subsided, are, at this Library, 
at very reduced prices 


LACK’S TRAVELLING 
TOURISTS. 
1, ENGLAND and WALES, 32 inches or 2 
the Railroads, in a neat Portable Case, 4s. 6d 
2. SCOTLAND, 32 inches by 224, with al 
roads, in a neat Portable Case, 4s. 6d. 
3. IRELAND, 20 inches by 
Case, 2s. 6d. 
4. ENGLAND and WALES, 20 inches by 
the Kailroads, in a neat Portable Case, 
5. SCOTLAND, 20 inches by 14}, 
roads, in a neat Portable Case, 2s. 6d. 
AbAM and CHaBLes BLack, Edinburgh 
all Booksellers 


as soon 


offered 


24, with all 





1 the Rail- 


144, in a neat Portabk 





144, with all 





s. Ge 





with all the Rail- 


; and sold by 
tbercrombi 
double columns, 
corrected, 





Dedicated by permission to Dr. 

In one thick volume octavo, 

the Seventh Edition, enlarged, 
proved, of 

DICTIONARY OF 


A Di 


lds. 
im- 


pr we 
‘ot 


MEDICINE, 





gned for Popular Use, containing an Account 
of Diseases and their Treatment, including those most 
frequent in Warm Climates; with Directions for Admi- 


Diet 
Diseases of 


Medicines ; the Regulation of and Regi- 
Management of the Women 
and Children. By ALEXANDER MACAULAY, M.D. Fe.low 
of the Royal College of —e of Edinburgh and Phy- 
sician-Accoucheur to the New Town Dispensary. 
* Just such a work as every head of a family ought to 
have on his book-shelf.”—Arighton Herald. 
ADAM and CHARLES BLAck, Edinburgh ; 
and Co, London. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, ABBOTSFORD 
Volume Eighth « ¢ ha ~ trated Edition is now 
ice 12. 8s. containing 
( UENTIN DU RW ARD and ST. 


WELL, with Nine Steel, and nearly 


Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
LANDSEEFR, LAUDER, and others. 


nistering 
men; and the 


LONGMAN 


EDITION. 

Ready, 
RONAN’S 

f'wo Hundred 


STANFIELD, E. 





Many of the Illustrations of ‘Quentin Durward” are 
from Drawings in the Royal Library, wis, made ex- 
pressiy for this Work. Those of “St. Ronan’s Well” 


apply to the River Tweed, and Vicinity. 

Volume Nine, to appear in November, will contain I- 
lustrations of the Holy Land, from the pencils of the late 
Sir D. Wiikie, R.A. and D. Roperts, R.A. 

R. CADELL, Edinburgh; HovisTon and STONEMAN, 

London. 





Dedicated, by special permission of her 
Princess Royal. 
LOWERS OF THE MATIN AND 
SONG ; or, Thoughts for those who rise Early By 
Mary Roserts, Author of “ Ruins and Old Trees, 
* Progress of Creation,” &c. With coloured illustrations, 
foolscap Svo. price 5s. gilt edges. 
* This is a charming volume. 
ties, rural descriptions, English 


Majesty, to the 


EVEN 





sotanical characteris- 


home feelings, po 





anecdote, and story, are all agreeably intermingled 
Spectat ? 
MRS. HOFLAND’S LAST WORK. EMILY’S 


REWARD; 
2s. Gd. cloth 


or the Holiday Trip to Paris. 18mo. pric« 


Harris, Corner 


TRESOR; 


and 


GRANT and Gairrita, Successors to J 
of St. Paul’s Churchyard 
Just Pub lished, 
D* PORQUET’S GERMAN 
a new edition, carefully much im- 
proved, price 4s. bound. 


revised, 


Also, a KEY to the same, 3s. 6d 

POPULAR WORKS PUBLISHED BY F,. DE 
PORQUET. 

German Phraseology—First German Reading Book 


French Dictionary 
lier Francais 


greatly improved— Le Tresor de l’Eco- 
Italian ditto—Latin ditto—Conversations 
Parisiennes—Petit Secretaire Parisien—First French 
Reading Book—First Italian ditto—Italian Phrase Book 
~Parisian Grammar—Parisian Phraseology— Histoire de 
Napoleon— Modern French Spelling—Histoire de France 
—Histoire d’Angleterre, &c. 

London: 11, Tavistock Street, Covent Garden; 
all Booksellers. 





and 


the | 


| 





THE SPECTATOR. 


re ’ This day is published, Svo. 
CATALOGUE of OLD BOOKS for 1845 ; 


comprising valuable and useful Works l 











4 
of Literature, including the Musé Francais, Musé« 
Royal, and Galérie de Le Brun, proots before letters ; an 
original coloured Tomkins’ Gallery, another copy, proofs 
on India paper and etchings, and various other Gajlle- 
ries; a complete set of the Philosophical Transactions, 
&c.; on sale by Messrs. LONGMAN and Co. Paternoster 
Row, London 
*,* Libraries purchased or exchanged. 
NEW WORK BY M. MICHELET. 
On Friday next, will be published, post Svo 
PRIESTS, (ND FAMILIES. 











By J. MicueLet, Member Institute of France, 
&c. author of * The History nee X rranslated 
from the French (third edi 1), witl withor’s ap- 
probation, by C. Cocks, Bat lier-és-1 es, al Pro- 
fessor (breveté) of the Living Languages in the Roya 
College of France. 


London: LONGMAN, BR N, GREEN 


Now ready art 2, V ill. of the I patl 


Price 8s 
AND |] 





{LANDERS ARCY IN THE 

WY worst By WiLtiaM PercivaLy, M.RA 

Veterinary Su , First Life G A 

rhe Anat fil li 

«*, The previous volumes of the “ Hippopatl : 
forming altogether ** A Syst rreatise on the Dis- 
ases of the Hors may be ebtan lof the Publishers, 
or of any other Booksellers 





























London: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANs, 
Paternoster 
Now ready, with illustrat is, | 7s 
and Greatly Improve kd 
Mss ACTON’S MODERN 
Bt in all its Branches, reduced i System of Easy 
Practice 

* Miss Eliza Acton may c¢ itulate herself on having 
composed a work of it utility i iat is speedi 
finding its way to every * CSS n the kit m Her 
cookery-book is unques i i nost valuable com- 
pendium of the art that t | shed Vv 
ing I 

London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS 
ABRIDGME OF ZUMPT'sS I “ne GRAMM AR 

ee ! t 
MAPS FOR PROFIT SSOR. ZU MP r S sé HOOL GR \M- 
— of the LATIN LANGUAGI rm ited, 
and adapted for I ish Schools, by Dr. Scamrrz, wit! 
the ed peration of fessor ZUMP1 
Iso, prepa ! publication, 
ZUMPT’S EXERCISES TO HIS LATIN ¢ 
Also, just published, 8vo. 14s. cloth, 

Zl MPT’S GRAMMAR t LATIN LANGUAGI 
Translated, and adapted for th se of English Student 
by LEONHARD Scumitz, Ph. D te of the University 
Bonn, with the cooperation r r ZUMPT, a new 
Additions by the Auth 

London : LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS 

ni y ul $ vols. s ill Svo., W istrations, 
MeMotits OF LADY SSTER 

STANHOPE, as related by conve 

sations with her Physic an; con sit n 3 
with Anecdotes of the most Remarkable Persons of He 
Times, 

These Memoirs cannot fail t 
readers Throughout the whe ‘ 
the life of her uncle, Mr. Pitt, | Ik 
in daily intercourse with th s 
the age statesmen, wits, l natists, $ 
and science, women of fashion and 
members of the Royal Family, th w " 





terms of familiar int 









human character enab rt nost cul 
opinions concerning these distir lished persons ; and her 
predigious memory, pair to the last, laid up a 





al recolle vecdotes, 





e of perso al 


strative 








such as no other individual ever possessed the means of 
accumulating. When La Hlester Stanhope abandoned 
her own country for ever wid buried herself in the 
solitudes of Mount Lebanon, the novelty of her position, 
and the marvellous authority sl tained, rendered he 

an object of universal interest. [t is dim to determine 





which of the phases of her chequered lite was the mors 








remarkable—they are th depi these Memoirs 
HENRY COLBURN, lublis! at Marlborough 
Street 
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